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ARTICLE I. 


THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST. 
By REv. JoHN BRUBAKER, A. M., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Christ, after his resurrection, remained forty days on the earth, 
in order to furnish his disciples all necessary evidence that he 
was alive again, and had conquered death, and to specially in- 
struct them in the things pertaining to his kingdom. During 
this time he repeatedly showed himself to them, and gave them 
“many infallible proofs” that it was really he. They were fully 
convinced that he had returned to them from the grave, and 
they eagerly heard and cherished the words which he spoke to 
them. When he had thus accomplished his purpose in tarry- 
ing with them, he was “received up into glory.” 

It was important that the apostles should witness his ascen- 
sion. This event would help to confirm his character and words 
to them, and would give them a still higher sense of his dignity 
and power and glory. They would also thus know what had 
become of him, and could testify to the fact of his ascension as 
one of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 

From the slope of Mount Olivet, near to his much-loved 
Bethany, a spot hal!owed by his frequent presence during his 
public ministry, they saw him “carried up into heaven.” As he 
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was parted from them, “he lifted up his hands, and_ blessed 
them,” and “a cloud received him out of their sight.” We do 
not know what magnificent reception was accorded him in the 
New Jerusalem above; but it was, no doubt, with splendid at- 
tendance that he made his triumphal entry into the heavenly 
world, and with greatest rejoicing on the part of the heavenly 
hosts that he was welcomed to the glory and honor with which 
he was crowned. 

The ascension of Christ was necessary to the completion of 
his work of salvation. It stands in vital relation to his incarna- 
tion, his death, and his resurrection. Most important results 
were to be secured to his Church by his return to the Father. 
The apostles recognized this fact, and it was accordingly “with 
great joy” that they now went on their appointed way, and con- 
templated their future mission and work in their Master’s name. 
They were not sad and despondent as they had been while his 
body lay in the grave. They knew more about him and his 
kingdom. They had witnessed his miraculous departure from 
the earth. He was alive, and had gone to occupy the throne of 
the universe, and would watch over the affairs of his kingdom 
in the world. He had given the apostles precious promises 
which he would fulfill. They were greatly hopeful. They had 
much to expect and to inspire them. It is our privilege to share 
with them the glad meaning of the ascension fact. It should 
inspire in us, as it did in them, holy joy and hope and courage 
and faith and zeal and devotion. Its large significance is indi- 
cated by a number of considerations. 

The ascension of Christ was additional and weighty proof of 
his divine character and mission. The fact that he was taken 
up into heaven in the manner in which he was, is convincing 
evidence that he had come down from heaven; that the Father 
had sent him, as he himself had claimed. It confirmed his own 
testimony in regard to himself. It was one of the signs and 
wonders by which God approved him. It was an event that he 
expected and predicted as one that would witness to the claims 
he made. He said to his disciples previous to his death, “What 
and if ye shall see the Son of man ascend up where he was be- 
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fore?” To Mary he said after his resurrection, “Touch me not ; 
for I am not yet ascended to my Father: but go to my brethren, 
and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father, and your Father ; 
and to my God, and your God.” If he had not been the Son 
of God; if he had not spoken truly concerning himself, then 
God would not have approved him, and he would not have been 
taken up into heaven in the way he was. No angels would 
have appeared on the scene to speak to his apostles, and no en- 
folding cloud would have received him out of their sight. 

The apostles firmly believed that “he that descended was the 
same also that ascended up far above all heavens,” and they 
bore their testimony to this fact. They were not deceived in 
the matter. They had seen him depart heavenward. It was 
to them another proof of his divinity, and helped to confirm to 
them the truth taught by the miracle of his resurrection and his 
other miracles, and by the words which he had spoken to them. 
We should accept their testimony as eye-witnesses of his as- 
cension. There is no good reason for doubting it. In this 
wonderful event we, too, should recognize a strong proof of his 
divine character and mission. 

It is also an occurrence that places a high honor on our hu- 
manity. Christ carried our human nature with him into heaven. 
He appears in it there, and will retain it eternally. This fact 
links us nearer to God. It brings us into more intimate and di- 
rect relation to the divine. Let us not think lightly of the na- 
ture God has given us. Let us remember the dignity and glory 
it possessed before the fall, and which it exhibits in the sinless 
person of Christ, and which may be recovered by us through 
the renewing influence of divine grace. In us it has become 
depraved and polluted; but even in this corrupt and ruined 
state, its wonderful powers and capacities are still to a great ex- 
tent manifest. What nobler achievement and what blessed des- 
tiny may we not expect for it when freed from the power 
and pollution of sin! Under such conditions, Christ has taught 
us, it is worthy of being united with divinity itself, and sharing 
in the eternal glory and honor of the heavenly existence. It is, 


therefore, a cause for great rejoicing that it was in human form 
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that Christ ascended to the Father; and the high dignity and 
honor which he thus conferred upon our humanity should in- 
spire us so to live as to realize the best and noblest possibilities 
of our nature. 

Again, Christ’s ascension marked the triumphant completion 
of his earthly mission, and helped to prove and proclaim him 
victor over Satan, sin and death. “When he ascended up on 
high, he led captivity captive.” The Father now glorified him, 
because he had glorified the Father on the earth, and finished 
the work which the Father had given him to do. He had come 
into the world to do the will of him that sent him, to reveal 
God to man, to furnish the needed atonement for human sin, 
and open for man the way of true life and of heavenly blessed- 
ness. To this end he faithfully devoted himself. In the face of 
opposition and suffering, he moved forward in the way that 
God had appointed for him to the full accomplishment of his 
mission. He was obedient to the Father’s will, and the Father 
owned his fidelity. His being taken up into heaven in a glor- 
ious manner indicated the satisfaction of God with his earthly 
work, and the acceptance of it as complete and successful, and 
is an assurance to us that all needed provision has been made 
for our deliverance from sin and guilt, and entrance into a blessed 
immortality. 

It was part of his triumph over his enemies. “For this pur- 
pose the Son of God was manifested, that he might destroy the 
works of the devil.” Satan is the great instigator of evil, the 
determined antagonist of all that is good. He is the prince of 
the powers of darkness and sin. Christ came to break his 
power, to destroy his works, to defeat his plans, to deliver cap- 
tives from his dominion. Christ’s sinless character and the na- 
ture of his mission aroused Satan’s fiercest hostility. He sought 
to overcome Christ by assailing him with artful temptation in the 
wilderness, and in other ways he endeavored to turn him from 
loyalty to God and right and duty, and prevent the accomplish- 
ment of the work of man’s redemption. He did his utmost to 
discredit the claims of Christ and to defeat his purposes; but 
Christ remained true to God and right, and, by his death and 
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resurrection and ascension, showed his supremacy over Satan 
and the kingdom of darkness and evil. Satan’s power was 
doomed to final and complete overthrow by this successful term- 
ination of Christ’s earthly career. He is still active in instiga- 
ting evil amomg men; but his power is limited, and the final 
issue of his conflict with the good is not doubtful. To Christ 
and his everlasting kingdom belongs supreme dominion. 

His leading captivity captive implies, too, his victory over sin. 
The terrible fact of human sin was the occasion of his great 
mission to the world. His name was to be called Jesus, be- 
cause he should “save his people from their sins.” It was sin 
that separated man from God; that cut him off from divine fa- 
vor and exposed him to dire punishment. The most important 
question to his peace and hope and happiness was how he could 
be delivered from sin and guilt, be justified in the sight of God, 
be reconciled to him and secure his favor and blessing. The 
whole history of the race has demonstrated man’s inability to 
save himself. Christ alone was competent to this vast under- 
taking. He was the only sufficient answer to the question of 
man’s salvation. He took upon himself the burden of our in- 
iquities ; and, by his perfect obedience and infinite sacrifice, sat- 
isfied the demands of divine justice, and made it possible for di- 
vine mercy to be extended to us. We may receive abundant 
grace and life through him. His merits avail to bring us into 
a state of holiness and of friendship with God. 

His ascension likewise signifies his triumph over death, which 
carries with it the certainty of immortality and heavenly blessed- 
ness. He arose from the dead, was received up into glory, and 
is alive forevermore. He has gone to prepare a place for his 
true followers in his Father’s house of many mansions. He 
conquered death for us, and showed that it is not to be dreaded 
as having permanent power over life, but that to the rightcous 
it is simply the way of departure to a higher and better life. 
He has thus given a new and comforting meaning to death. 
The Christian believer can look up with assured hope and con- 
fident expectation to the heavenly world into which Christ has 
entered. Mrs. Browning said: “1 can’t look on the earth side 
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of death, * * When I look deathward, I look over death 
and upward, or I can’t look that way at all.” It is Christ who 
has enabled us to turn our gaze from its sorrowful earth side to 
the bright and happy scenes that lie on its heavenward side. 
The earthward side is dark and sad with pain and suffering and 
partings ; but, on the heavenward side, we have a vision of eter- 
nal beauty and brightness and blessedness. Christ has opened 
Paradise to our sight, and to those who believe in him, death is 
no leap in the dark, as it was not to him, but it is simply the 
last step in the heavenward pilgrimage. 

It has made a great difference in the world’s thought and faith 
and hope and joy, that Christ has brought immortality to light. 
The assurance he has furnished us in this matter satisfies the 
deepest longing of the soul, and gives to this present life its 
highest value, its noblest inspiration, and its fondest expecta- 
tions. Human reason could not solve the great problem of the 
future life. It could find strong intimations and presumptions 
in favor ot its existence, but could not arrive at certainty on the 
question. It could not speak positively in regard to it. Soc- 
rates cherished a fond hope with reference to a future state ; but 
he couid only say, when he was about to die: “We part. I am 
going to die, and you to live. Which of us goes the better 
way, is known to God alone.” Plato wrote nobly and admira- 
bly on immortality ; but his lofty mind and larger vision of the 
truth could not dispel the lingering doubt and mystery, and “sad 
as Plato” became a Greek proverb. Cicero discoursed eloquently 
on the same attractive theme, and showed the high probability 
of personal existence beyond the grave; but, after all, he cou'd 
only add: “Upon this subject I entertain no more than conjec- 
tures.” One of the Greek poets represents his death-devoted 
hero as saying, in reply to the question, “Shali we meet again ?” 
asked him by her to whom he was tenderly attached: “I have 
asked that dreadful question of the hills that look eternal; of 
the clear streams that flow forever; of the stars among whose 
fields of azure my raised spirits have walked in glory. All were 
dumb; but upon thy loving face, I feel there is something in 
the love that mantles through its beauty that cannot wholly per- 
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ish. We shall meet again, Clemantha.” But this expression 
of confidence in a future life is prompted by the earnest desire 
that it may be so, rather than by any positive evidence that it 
will be so. To Christ alone we are indebted for the assurance 
of immortality. For determining this great question, therefore, 
we need no longer appeal to the hills that look eternal; to the 
streams that seem to flow on forever; to the stars that lift our 
souls in lofty contemplation up to them; to the strength of hu- 
man affection ; to the beauty of the love-beaming countenance; 
to the ardent longings and wonderful capabilities of our nature. 
We need not rely on the uncertain answers which any of these 
things might give to our anxious inquiries; but we can turn to 
Christ, and find in him the satisfying answer which the soul 
craves. 

His departure to heaven is also closely associated with the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. He assigned as a reason for his going 
away, that the coming of the Spirit depended on this event. 
On this account, it was important for him to depart. The 
presence and influence of the Holy Spirit would more than 
compensate for Christ’s bodily absence. As the third person of 
the Trinity, he had been present in the world before; but now 
he was given in a special and extraordinary manner. This was 
the beginning of a new and higher and better dispensation in 
the manifestation of his power and influence. 

He is the divine agent for making us partakers of all the 
blessings which Christ, by his redemptive work, has secured for 
us. It is his office to convince and convict of sin, to regenerate 
and sanctify our natures, to instruct and guide and comfort us. 
He does all this by means of the truth which Christ revealed 
and taught. He testifies of Christ; takes of the things of 
Christ, and shows them unto us; vitalizes the truth in the soul, 
and brings us into holy and loving obedience to it. His gra- 
cious divine influence is necessary to our salvation. We thus 
see how much was meant when Christ spoke of the coming of 
the Holy Spirit as being conditioned upon his own departure. 
As Canon Farrar has truly and beautifully said: “Every Chris- 
tian man was to be in his mortal body, a temple of the Holy 
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Ghost. This was to be the central truth, the sublimest privi- 
lege of the New Dispensation; this was to be the object of 
Christ’s departure, and to make it ‘better for us that he should 
goaway. * * And if he is gone away, yet he has given us 
in his Holy Spirit a nearer sense of his presence, a closer in- 
folding in the arms of his tenderness, than we could have en- 
joyed even if we had lived with him of old in the home of 
Nazareth, or sailed with him in the little boat over the crystal 
waters of Gennesareth. We may be as near to him at all times 

* * as the beloved disciple was when he laid his head upon 
his breast.” 

The ascension further implies that “we have an advocate 
with the Father,” who intercedes for us, and pleads our cause 
in the court of heaven. Christ there represents our interests, 
and continues his mediatorial work in our behalf. The apostle 
speaks of him as our “great high priest, that is passed into the 
heavens,” and that “ever liveth to make intercession” for his 
people. This is encouragement for us to “come boldly unto the 
throne of grace,” and ask for such blessings as we need. Christ 
as our friend, our advocate, our intercessor, pleads for us in 
heaven and must prevail. He presents to God the Father his 
own atoning merit in our behalf, and, for the sake of his infinite 
sacrifice, his petitions for us are granted. He becomes our 
surety. He has our cause at heart, and secures for us such aid 
and favor as enables us to triumph over temptation and sin, and 
to pursue the way of truth and holiness and righteousness. He 
is thus the source of our hope and strength and comfort. He 
accomplishes more for us by his intercession with tne Father, 
and through the dispensation of his Holy Spirit, than if he 
were visibly present with us. It was on account of this greater 
good that he went away. 

Once more, Christ's ascension meant his exaltation to high- 
est kingly honor and power ; and this is also an inspiring truth 
for those who trust in him. When he was received up into 
heaven, he “sat on the right hand of God.” God “highly ex- 
alted him,” and gave “him a name which is above every name: 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of ¢dzzgs in 
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heaven, and ¢hings in earth, and ¢iinmgs under the earth: and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ zs Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father.” Christ reigns and rules as King 
of kings and Lord of lords. His purposes cannot be defeated. 
He exercises his almighty power in the interests of his spiritual 
and everlasting kingdom. He watches over his people, and 
gives success to their labors in his service. He is constantly 
leading his Church on to new victories in the world. He is 
gaining for himself a wider and wider reign in the hearts and 
lives of men. His is the conquering kingdom. It is a king- 
dom “which cannot be moved”—a kingdom of grace and bless- 
ing and power and glory and righteousness, of which “there shall 
be no end.” 

In view of the high importance and significance of the as- 
cension fact, Ascension-Day rightly has a place among the 
Church Festivals. It is a most fitting and valuable custom, 
which has come down to us from the early Christian Church, to 
celebrate this day with appropriate religious services commem- 
orative of the great event of which it tells. It is a custom that 
deserves to be perpetuated and more widely extended. We 
have our national and civil and social anniversary occasions in 
abundance, and find good reasons for observing them, Should 
we manifest less interest and devotion in commemorating, on 
special days, the most important facts and events of our holy 
religion? Let us have a proper regard for the Church Festivals, 
and take advantage of these occasions for receiving deeper im- 
pressions of the truth as it is in Jesus, and new inspiration for 
his blessed service. Let Ascension-Day, with its great and sa- 
cred meaning, be more generally observed in the Church, and 
this will have a good effect in helping onward the kingdom of 
the ascended and glorified Christ, our Lord and Saviour. 

Vor. XXIV. No. 2. 21 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH COUNCIL TO THE PASTOR 
AND HIS WORK. 


By REv. S. J. TayLor, A. M., Berlin, Pa. 


’ 

It might be well to preface what we shall say on the subject 
by a few remarks only on the necessity and the importance of 
the offices of elder and deacon. Both the necessity and the 
importance of these offices are implied in the fact of their estab- 
lishment by the Church in her earliest history and their contin- 
uance until the present time. Nor have these offices of the 
Church been established without scriptural warrant; for, in the 
early Church, “there arose a murmuring of the Grecian Jews 
against the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in 
the daily ministrations. And the twelve called the multitude of 
the disciples unto them, and said, It is not fit that we should 
forsake the word of God and serve tables. Look ye out, there- 
fore, brethren, from among you seven men of good report, full 
of the Spirit and of wisdom, whom we may appoint over this 
business,” (Acts 6: 2). The duties pertaining to the office of 
elder and deacon are pretty clearly defined in other portions of 
the Scriptures and in the liturgies of the Church. 

So necessary are the offices of elder and deacon for the su- 
perintendence of the Church that practical wisdom would de- 
mand them even if Scripture did not provide them. In the or- 
dinary congregations and pastorates, “it is physically impossible 
for the minister to do all that is needful, or they must cease to 
give themselves to prayer and the ministry of the word.” With 
the visiting of the sick, the burying of the dead, a Wednesday 
evening lecture, one, and in cases of one congregation, two ser- 
mons a week which are expected to exhibit a great deal of 
study and thought, it is utterly impossible for the minister sin- 
gly and alone, to care for several hundred souls as they ought to 
be cared for. 
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The importance of these two offices in the Church may be 
gathered from their necessity and scriptural warrant. The wri- 
ter of these lines does not feel himself to be transcending the 
bounds of truth when he asserts that these offices are as divine 
in their constituting and call as is the pastoral office. The per- 
sonal of these offices is expected to be as exemplary and spirit- 
ual in life and character as is that of the ministerial office. 

The duties of these offices are administrative and ministerial 
—in a limited sense. The office of the deacon is more distinc- 
tively administrative and that of the elder ministerial in a some- 
what limited sense. In the early Church, and even now, when 
properly constituted, these offices ‘mark a division of the labors 
belonging to the office of bishop or minister of the Gospel. 

Now, if we be approximately correct in the position we have 
taken in regard to the necessity, the importance and the duties 
of the offices of elder and deacon, then it follows by an inexor- 
able logic and as certainly as night follows day, that the relation 
obtaining between these two offices and the ministerial office is 
a most intimate one. Truth, indeed, compels the assertion that 
they are but different functions of the same office—hardly co- 
ordinate but rather subordinate functions of the same office. 
Thus it comes to pass that as “the body is not one member, but 
many,’ so the ministerial office is not one member but three. 
If the elder shall say, Because I am not the minister, | am not 
of the ministerial office; he is not therefore not of the ministe- 
rial office. And if the deacon shall say, Because I am not the 
minister, I am not of the ministerial office; he is not therefore 
not of the ministerial office, (1 Cor. 12:15). It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive a relation, either in ecclesiastical or civil govern- 
ment, more intimate than that subsisting between the pastor and 
the church council. The relation is an organic one both in con- 
ception and in execution. 

Such we believe to be the relation of the church council to 
the pastor. 

The second member of the subject is: the relation of the 
church council to the pastor’s work. For convenience and with 
a view to clearness, we will examine this part of the subject from 
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both the negative and the positive standpoints. In this way we 
will be able to indicate some things the church council cannot 
do, for moral reasons, and some things which, for the same rea- 
sons, they ought to do. 

Should any one ask for the moral reasons which bind the 
church council with the imperative ought or ought not, it is 
probably sufficient to answer that the morals involved in the re- 
lation obtaining between the council and pastor grow out of the 
divine authority by which the council has been constituted, the 
call to the office, the sacredness of the duties of the office, and 
the obligations assumed when entering upon the discharge of 
the duties of the office—all of which pertain with equal force to 
the office of the minister, elder and deacon. 

What are some of the things the council ought not to do? 
a. Neither the council nor any member of it should represent a 
minority faction of the church when no principle of right or 
wrong is involved, at least in such a way as to disturb the peace 
of the congregation or produce factional contentions. It is con- 
ceded by all that a man is to do right, even if he stand alone. 
Because, however, of the train of evils likely to follow strenuous 
opposition of any kind, the council, or any member of it, should 
always be careful to distinguish between questions of expediency 
and questions which involve the principle of right and wrong. 
Questions of expediency pertain rather to the temporalities of 
the Church, while moral questions belong rather to the applica- 
tion of the Gospel in its various forms to the life of the Church. 
Excepting then the moral questions, which rarely cause factions 
in a church, the council cannot represent a faction for the simple 
reason that they are elected by the whole church or by such a 
legal number of the members of the church as to make them 
representative of the whole church and not a faction of it. 
Again, the nature of the obligations assumed at the installation 
of the council is such as to make them office bearers in the 
Church of the Lord Jesus Christ and not representatives of a 
mere faction of the Church Militant. 

If the representative character, the obligations assumed, and 
the sacredness of the calling were a little more carefully noted 
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by the members of the church and of the council, the malcon- 
tents, who are dissatisfied with every body and every thing done 
by the church, would not be so ready to use the council for 
selfish ends nor would the council be so pliable toward the 
cliques. Not only so, but there would be less confusion, often, 
in the church and less occasion for anxiety on the part of the 
pastor. For it is a well known fact that’ the pastor, sooner or 
later, in all contentions in the church becomes the ultimate point 
of attack and suffers most from the disturbances. The reason 
for this is not hard to discover when we remember two things: 
1. That the pastor by reason of the relation he sustains to the 
congregation is the most conspicuous person in it; and, being a 
part of the council, he of necessity becomes associated with all 
that the council does in the eyes of the congregation, whether a 
promoter or an opponent of the various measures adopted by 
the council. 2.@fhat as a matter of principle he will in time 
become identified with one or other parties in the church. This 
must be patent to any one who has ever considered the hydra- 
headed shapes or forms any controversy assumes in the course 
of time. When the pastor thus becomes identified with one of 
the parties, the most speedy road to victory over and the con- 
fusion of the element with whom the pastor is codperating is 
the deposition of the pastor. 

For these reasons it must be manifest to all that no member 
of the council can of right be the representative of a disaffected 
element or clique in the church. When, therefore, a constitu- 
tional majority of the church speaks on any question, that should 
govern all and especially the church council. Should any mem- 
ber of the council find it impossible to execute the expressed 
will of a legal majority of the church, the only honorable course 
for such a member to pursue is to resign. 

6. The council ought not to become a party to nor counte- 
nance an attack upon the pastor for other reasons or causes than 
such as he may be held to answer for before an ecclesiastical 
court or are defined in the discipline of the church. The elders 
and the deacons with the pastor form a triad for the purpose of 
a harmonious and symmetrical development and progress of the 
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whole church and, therefore, each of the three is a functionary 
of the office of a bishop in its more comprehensive sense. For 
example and aside from more weighty reasons, a proper self- 
respect which looks to the office which a deacon holds, and the 
other two offices correlated with it, would make him reluctant 
to be a party to an attack on the pastor except for the gravest 
reasons, so long as he himself has not met all the conditions of 
his own office. As a deacon or an elder it is his business to 
uphold the pastoral office and supplement the pastor’s work by 
his own proper work. 

c. The council has no right to dismiss a pastor. This is a 
purely congregational matter. He has been elected by the votes 
of the congregation and only the votes of the congregation can 
dismiss him. It is no part of the council’s duties either to elect 
or dismiss a pastor. Their proper sphere of work is to aid the 
pastor in the discharge of his duties in every way possible. So 
long as the pastor has the support of a majority of the congre- 
gation so long must the council sustain the pastor in all wise 
and proper measures and plans designed for the promotion of 
the congregation’s interests. For the council to hold the pastor 
responsible for the progress of the church while some of them 
are endeavoring to destroy his usefulness is wrong, because they 
are breaking their installation vows. “When thou shalt vow a 
vow unto the Lord thy God, thou shalt not slack to pay it: for the 
Lord thy God will surely require it of thee; and it would be sin 
in thee,” (Deut. 23 : 21.) In a word the efforts of a part of the 
council to break down a pastor, so long as the pastor is guilty 
of no sin and has the support of a majority of the church, are 
a conspiracy against God and his Church. The pastoral office 
is a divine institution and must, therefore, receive the same con- 
sideration at the hands of the council that any other part or or- 
gan of the church receives: the ordinances, manner of worship, 
&c. It follows then, that the occupant of the office of a pastor, 
so long as he upholds the office by a faithful discharge of its 
duties, cannot be assailed by a faction of the church or council 
without taking the risk of doing despite to the will of God. 

da. Nor has the council a right to reduce the pastor’s salary. 
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In this matter the council can act authoritatively only after the 
matter has been referred to the congregation and then they be- 
come the agents of the congregation executing its will. In 
chap. III, sec. 6 of the Formula of Government and Discipline, 
the matter is clearly stated: “The other officers of the church 
are elders and deacons, who are elected by members of the 
church as their agents to perform some of the duties originally 
devolving on themselves.” Any council that undertakes to re- 
duce the salary of the pastor, without referring the matter to 
the congregation is exceeding their authority and engaging in 
a work that will brand them as unfaithful stewards of the church 
and guilty of a breach of faith toward the pastor. All methods 
of freezing out a pastor, whether by discrediting his character, 
efficiency or reducing his salary, are both unmanly and unchris- 
tian. Were space at my command we think it could easily be 
demonstrated that those pastoral changes would take place, 
which the interests of the church demand, without the introduc- 
tion of any unchristian means or methods by any one. The 
welfare of the church, which is God’s, can not be of any less 
concern to him than any member in it. Some councilmen act 
at times as though Providence took but little notice of the 
Church. 

We will now consider some of the things the council ought 
to do because of their relation to the pastor’s work. In con- 
sidering this, the positive side of the question, we shall endeavor 
to avoid mentioning anything but what may be regarded as a 
legitimate inference or outgrowth of the office of an elder or 
deacon as established by the Gospel and their relation to it. If, 
then, a member of any church council finds himself derelict in 
the things that he ought to do, he must, in all justice, regard 
himself in the same light that he would his pastor who had 
failed to perform some of the important duties of the pastoral 
office. The guilt incident to a breach of trust when laid at the 
door of a councilman, is just as great as when found at the door 
of a pastor—no more, no less. 

a. The council ought to know the people of the church in 
which they are office bearers. If -the congregation be too large 
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and too much scattered for each councilman to know all the 
members of the church, then let them divide the territory cov- 
ered by the church into districts best adapted to the necessities 
of the council. If the great ends of the offices of elder and 
deacon are to be attained, then these officers of the church must 
know all the people in the church—old and young. If they 
expect to be competent to give advice that is worth anything 
when measures, looking toward the advancement of the church, 
are being discussed by the council in session, they must know 
the occupations and habits both mental and spiritual of the 
members of the church for which they are about to legislate. 
The council ought to know what the members want, and by 
personal knowledge of them in their homes and ways of living, 
what, also, they need. It is vastly more important to know 
what they need than what they want. As the successful physi- 
cian prescribes according to the needs, not the wants, of a pa- 
tient, so the council should legislate. When the council has 
gained a knowledge of the needs of the congregation, then they 
are competent to advise and, also, devise ways and means for 
the good of the church. This knowledge so necessary for the 
wise discharge of their Christian duties they cannot get with- 
out visiting the members in their homes and places of business 
any more than the pastor can—unless, perchance, they are his 
superiors intellectually and experimentally and the charism of 
their installation has proven more efficient than that of the pas- 
tor’s usually is. If what Dr. Chalmers said be true: “The way 
into a man’s heart is in at the door of his house,” then only by 
personal contact can the council know what is the mind of the 
people in whose behalf they are holding office. 

A council thus equipped for the duties of the office can serve 
the pastor in two ways which can only add to his efficiency. 
First: The officers of the church who by personal contact with 
every home in their district, while becoming acquainted with the 
wants, the needs and the peculiarities of the people, will find 
that the members will speak more freely to them than to the 
pastor and about things which they would not mention to the 
minister. The officers will not only be able in that case to give 
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wholesome advice to the member but when in session will be 
able to interpret to and reflect before the pastor his people in 
such a way as to render him great service. In this way the 
council becomes to the pastor what the weather vane is to the 
meteorologist. Second: The council will be able to acquaint 
the pastor with the migration of the members from one place to 
another, one pastorate to another, and advise him fully and ac- 
curately in regard to people who move into the bounds of the 
pastorate. 

6. The council ought to visit the members of the church 
with a view to interesting them in the local church and suggest- 
ing to them the duty of becoming intelligent and efficient mem- 
bers of the church. The success that will attend the council- 
man’s efforts in this kind of endeavor will depend much upon 
both the manner in which he makes the visit and the matter of 
the conversation engaged in. He should come to the home of 
his brother in a happy and genial frame of mind. If he would 
do any good, bring any sunshine into the home already dark 
enough, he must leave at the lawn gate all stiffness, formality 
and affected solemnity. 

Having entered the home in a bright, cheery way, upon the 
councilman rests the responsibility of giving the conversation 
the right turn and keeping it upon proper subjects so that it 
does not descend into mere congregational gossip. The coun- 
cilman should always keep in mind the fact that, when in the 
discharge of his duties as an officer of the church, he is never 
a reporter for some society paper, a Bradstreet which gives the 
financial rating of the business people of the community, nor 
the Daily Recorder, which wants to publish the marriages about 
to be, the criminal and sensational news of the community. He 
does not visit for this purpose. Let him, the rather, forestall all 
this kind of talk by speaking about the Sabbath-school and the 
interesting lessons, some interesting point in the good sermons 
of the last Sabbath, the work of the congregation, some news 
or timely article in the last week’s Odserver, the World or Mis- 
stonary Journal. Besides having food for conversation he will 
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be creating and moulding the taste of the family for church 
news and Christian literature which will do the family much good 
and “prepare the way of the Lord, and make his paths strait.” 
By thus stimulating a taste for the literature of the church and 
pointing the way to Christian intelligence, the council can do a 
much needed work for the pastor and will prove very helpful to 
him in his work of guiding the thought and moulding the char- 
acter of the church. 

c. The council ought to support their pastor in every good 
work and in every way posssible. This is both their duty and 
their privilege. As co-workers with him it is their business to 
gather up the fruits of his ministry and not to scatter or seek to 
destroy such fruit as the minister's labors may produce. If, 
when mingling with the members in the discharge of their duty, 
the pastor be suggested as a topic of conversation, they must 
avoid saying or doing anything that would destroy his influence 
for good. “In honor preferring one another” is applicable to 
the council in this matter. “Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt,” is a good motto for everybody and 
especially Christian people. When we read in the Bible: “De- 
vise not evil against thy neighbor” (Prov. 3 : 29); and, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself ;” we are of the opinion that the word 
“neighbor” includes the ministers of the Gospel also. Speak 
well of them and seek to relieve them from matters of business 
and routine so that they may have time for study and pastoral 
work. The minister of the gospel is in need of men who will 
take trouble about things, for “with head-work and heart-work 
his labor is never over.” ‘The pastor naturally turns to his coun- 
cil for relief in matters of business and things purely clerical. 

d. The council ought to be regular in their attendance upon 
the services of the Sabbath and the mid-week prayer meeting. 
Their attendance will be good for them personally and as an ex- 
ample to others. If attendance upon the ministry of the word 
become purely a thing of convenience for the council, they can 
expect others only too ready to follow their examples. It is 
not without reason that the laymen of the church look to the 
officers of the church for an example in this matter. The reg- 
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ular attendance upon the ministry of the word is a part of the 
specific duties of the council. 

é. It only remains to say a word about the hearty sympathy 
and earnest prayers of the council in the pastor’s behalf. Re- 
call the words of Christ when he said: “Could ye not watch with 
me one hour?” “Will ye also go away?” “He took with him 
Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful 
and very heavy.” Now, if Christ yearned for human sympathy, 
if his soul was comforted by the presence of his disciples, is it 
at all surprising that his servants in the ministry of the Gospel 
should get strength and consolation from the same fountain— 
his companions and advisers in work ? 

Because, therefore, of the important, peculiar and intimate re- 
lation obtaining between the pastor and his council, they should 
one and all labor together affectionately and faithfully, that the 
word may have free course and be glorified. 


ARTICLE III. 


EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF APOSTOLIC TESTIMONY. 
By Rev. M. L. YounG, Pu. D., Meyersdale, Pa. 


In the support of what are called the external proofs of 
Christianity our chief reliance is the evidence of testimony. As 
compared with other grounds of certainty this kind of evidence 
is peculiarly convincing. While, in some quarters, there has 
been a clamoring for demonstrative proof and the attempt has 
been made to discredit moral evidence as of less value than 
mathematical, it is found, when the two are compared, that ac- 
curacy and certainty are not a mathematical monopoly. _ Fig- 
ures are not always infallible. Certainty in geometry and sur- 
veying are contingent and conditional. In mathematics the 
ideal and hypothetical are prominent. /f a given figure is a 
triangle the sum of its three angles is equal to two right angles ; 
if two straight lines are parallel they will never meet. When a 
surveyor measures the sides and angles of a field and makes his 
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calculation it is not certain that he has the exact contents of 
that field. The perfection of his instruments and the accuracy 
of his measurements may be questioned. Mathematics can not 
prove that any figure is a triangle or any line straight. Even 
an eclipse is not made certain by mathematical demonstration. 
The astronomer bases his certainty largely upon his belief in the 
stability of the laws of nature. Mathematics does not and can- 
not demonstrate facts. It has to do with finding the connection 
between certain suppositions and certain conclusions. _What- 
ever knowledge or certainty we may arrive at in regard to things 
that have existed, exist now or can exist is dependent upon moral 
or probable evidence. It is moral and not mathematical reas- 
oning that establishes facts which have as the principal ground 
of certainty the evidence of testimony. Testimony is our chief 
source of information regarding history, geography, astronomy 
and other sciences and through it the great facts of Christianity, 
as other historical facts, are certainties. _ Not by the senses or 
consciousness, each competent in its own sphere, do we become 
convinced of the facts of history. We have not seen Rome, 
but we are as fully convinced of its existence as we are of the 
truth of any proposition in geometry. We are as certain that 
Alexander and Julius Caesar lived and were great genera!s as 
that we are now alive. Probable rather than demonstrable 
reasoning affords us grounds of certainty as to the facts of the 
past and also influences us in the affairs of every-day life. We 
plow, we sow, we make ‘an investment, go on a journey, do 
many things by faith. 

The scientist verifies propositions in science by observation 
and experiment, the mathematician demonstrates the problems 
engaging his thought while he who deals with historical facts 
relies upon adequate testimony. No one can demand for his- 
torical propositions scientific and mathematical proof. The 
great question as to historical statements is the trustworthiness 
of the testimony. 

Is the testimony of the apostles of Jesus Christ credible ? 
We offer some considerations which show the strength of the 
evidence adduced in support of the credibility of apostolic testi- 
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mony. The evidence we have in the gospels is that of persons 
who claim either to be witnesses of the events recorded or to 
have a perfect knowledge of them. They lived in the time and 
country in which the things purporting to take place were trans- 
acted. Under such circumstances it would be hazardous to give 
a false account, for if this were done counter statements would 
doubtless be published. 

They made their reports under their own names. What they 
relate is alleged to have excited wide-spread interest. The 
events were fresh in the minds of the peeple and any falsehood 
in the report of them would have been instantly detected. 
These men published their histories at the time or in the same- 
‘age when the events they narrate took place and on the very 
spot where they transpired. Under such circumstances they 
must have published what was substantially true or been wilful 
deceivers. The latter cannot be since no one living in the same 
age has given a different account of the alleged occurences. 

That the narrative given by the apostles is reliable we gather 
from the additional fact of their appointment as reporters of the 
things they saw. To them Jesus Christ entrusted the organiza-. 
tion of the Church and the dissemination of his religion. That they 
might do this appointed work was necessary that they should have 
intimate knowledge of his character and mission. We read that 
“he ordained twelve that they should be with him.” It was re- 
quired that they should be eye and ear witnesses of that to 
which they bore testimony, as we learn from John 15 : 27, “And 
ye also shall bear witness because ye have been with me from 
the beginning.” When a successor of Judas was chosen it was 
stated, as one of the requisites of the office, that an apostle 
should have been personally acquainted with the whole minis- 
terial course of our Lord, from the baptism of John until the 
day he was taken up into heaven. Acts i: 21,22. They 
were immediately called and chosen as apostles by Christ him- 
self and because of their close personal intercourse with him 
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they were peculiarly fitted to give testimony of his words and 
works and mission. They claimed to be witnesses, as Peter 
said, “Of all things which he did both in the land of the Jews 
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and in Jerusalem.” They were conscious of this duty assigned 
to them. Being the chosen companions of the one whose teach- 
ings and works they describe, they were in the best possible po- 
sition to know the things of which they wrote. As a history 
of eye witnesses the gospels constitute the highest class of 
reliable historic testimony. In many histories the facts are com- 
piled from earlier documents, but not so here. The credibility 
of Czser’s Commentaries and Xenophon’s Axadasis is increased 
by the facts that these historians wrote of the things they saw. 
By reason of the circumstance that they were participants in 
marches and battles they describe, their histories are more trust- 
worthy than those of Herodotus, Livy and Tacitus who wrote 
of events of which they had no personal knowledge. Histor- 
ians who have not witnessed the events of which they write 
find abundant opportunity for inference and theories which are 
excluded from the records of eye and ear witnesses. The apos- 
tles record facts simply. They do not theorize. They are not, 
like some ancient historians, the heroes of their own stories. 
The facts they relate are not complicated like the history of a 
-war or nation. Their history is a single line of events. 

In addition to the ample means of knowing the things re- 
corded, a strong argument is found in the number of apostolic 
witnesses. That we may realize the force of the concurrent 
testimony of a number of witnesses, let us suppose that in the 
ruins of some ancient city a history should be found written by 
a co-temporary and fellow soldier of Xenophon, giving an ac- 
count of the same events narrated by that Grecian general, that 
there is substantial agreement but incidental differences showing 
that the records are independent of each other; suppose that 
other manuscripts differing in style and yet agreeing in facts are 
found and in addition to this letters written in the same age and 
confirming the accounts. In the event of such a discovery we 
would say this is the strongest possible historical evidence. 
And yet this is just the evidence we have in support of the facts 
of Christianity—evidence which to some minds would appear 
stronger if the testimony of different witnesses were bound in 
separate volumes. 
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There are other witnesses of Christianity who lived in the 
days of the apostles, among them the three thousand converts 
at Pentecost and the large number who soon after confessed 
Christ—men of different nationalities, Jews, Samaritans, Gen- 
tiles—influential men such as Cornelius and Saul—all witnesses 
to the truth of Christianity and they testified in the face of 
worldly interests and cast in their fortunes and lives with a per- 
secuted church. A conspiracy on the part of such a large num- 
ber of persons to deceive would be inexplicable. Such an hy- 
pothesis is absurd. 

Apostolic testimony is credible also because of the character 
of the witnesses. In the record they give us the purest mor- 
ality is evinced. They write with the utmost candor, just as 
though they expected to be believed. They do not even stop 
to assert their truthfulness. Sometimes their testimony seems 
to be against themselves which would not be the case if they 
were deceivers. They record the doubts of John the Baptist, 
the forsaking of Christ by the disciples and the denial of him 
by that one who had been boldest in confessing his name. They 
relate their own weaknesses and the reproofs they received. 

But the strongest proof of their honesty is found in the ex- 
treme sufferings they endured for the sake of Christ. They left 
home and country to bear witness to the truth of Christianity. 
They brought upon themselves the enmity of Jews and Romans. 
They were persecuted and put to death for the declarations they 
made concerning Christ. As Paley declares, “They passed their 
lives in labors, dangers and sufferings, voluntarily undergone in 
attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and solely in 
consequence of their belief of these accounts.” Paul refers to 
the hardships of apostolic witnesses as follows: “For I think 
that God has set forth us the apostles last, as it were appointed 
to death: for we are made a spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels, and to men. Even unto this present hour we both hun- 
ger and thirst, and are naked and are buffeted, and have no cer- 
tain dwelling place; * * _ being reviled, we bless; being 
persecuted, we suffer it; being defamed, we entreat: we are 
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made as the filth of the world, and are the offscouring of all 
things unto this day.” 

But it may be said that there are discrepancies in some of the 
statements made by the apostles. Most of these are of a neg- 
ative character and are based on omissions by one apostle of 
events recorded by another. Of the accounts given of the res- 
urrection which differ more than those of other events, Andrews, 
in his Lefe of our Lord, says: “This examination of the several 
narratives shows us how many of the data are wanting which 
are necessary to enable us to form a regular, harmonious, and 
complete history of this eventful morning. Each of the evan- 
gelists gives us some particulars which the others omit, but no 
one of them aims to give us a full and connected account; and 
for us to supply the necessary links in the chain is impossible. 
To a superficial examination there seem many discrepancies, not 
to say contradictions ; but a thorough investigation shows that 
the points of real difference are very few, and that in several 
ways even these difficulties may be removed. While thus we 
cannot say of any order we can frame that it is certain, we can 
say of several that they are probable; and if they cannot be 
proved, neither can they be disproved. This is sufficient for 
him who finds in the moral character of the Gospels the highest 
vouchers for their historic truth.” 

The credibility of apostolic testimony is sustained by profane 
history. The Talmud, a collection of Jewish traditions dating 
back as far as the second century, speaks of Christ and the cru- 
cifixion and also of his miracles which are imputed to his knowl- 
edge of magic arts learned in Egypt. Josephus refers to Jew- 
ish sects and customs and many persons mentioned in the gos- 
pels, and in his statements the accounts of the apostles are con- 
firmed. Tacitus tells us that Christ was put to death by Pilate 
and describes the martyrdom of Christians under Nero. He 
speaks of them as a great multitude. Pliny writes of the pure 
lives of Christians. Juvenal, Suetonius and other writers throw 
light on the early history of Christianity and confirm as far as 
they go, the accounts of the New Testament writers. 

A presentation of the credibility of apostolic testimony would 
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scarcely be complete without some reference to the argument of 
Leslie, in his Short Method with the Deists, which Prof. Mark 
Hopkins says, “Never has been answered and never can be. 
Infidels have been repeatedly challenged to answer it, but they 
have never made the attempt.” The argument rests upon facts 
related as cause and effect. The institutions of the Church, 
Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the Sabbath are monumental of 
the great facts recorded in the Gospels. Monuments are wit- 
nesses to the truth. That there was a declaration of indepen- 
dence is certain from the fourth of July observance of that event 
from the time it took place. The ordinances of religion are 
proof of its historic truth. Leslie shows that we cannot doubt 
a statement of history, when corroborated by monumental ob- 
servances, having the four following characteristics: 1, “If the 
event transpired publicly ; 2, if it was such as could be judged 
of by the senses; 3, if it has been commemorated down to the 
present time by stated observance; 4, and if such stated ob- 
servance began at the time of the event.” The first two rules 
would prevent imposture at the time, since no people would be- 
gin such a commemoration if they knew the event never oc- 
curred. The last two prevent imposture at any time afterwards, 
for the beginning of such an observance must be joined with 
the assertion that it had been observed from the beginning which 
all would know to be false. 

Another argument for the credibility of apostolic testimony 
is the failure of hypotheses devised to account for the miracu- 
lous facts recorded in the New Testament without admitting 
their reality. The old theory of imposture is no longer held by 
critics of respectable attainments among the opponents of Chris- 
tianity. This view must be abandoned as untenable because of 
the high moral tone of the apostles’ writings, their exalted mor- 
ality, the good effects of their principles upon society, the ab- 
sence of any motive for imposture and the martyrdom they 
suffered. 

The theory of honest deception on the part of the apostles 
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makes Christ a deceiver and the apostles simpletons. If they 
were lying they knew it. 

The mythical theory of Strauss has met with insuperable ob- 
jections. This theory holds that the books of the New Testa- 
ment were written by unknown writers in the last half of the 
second century, that the account of natural events is, in the main, 
true, that of supernatural events is false. The supernatural is 
accounted for in the following way: “The true church believed 
that Jesus was the Messiah, and if so, that he must have wrought 
such miracles as were attributed to the Old Testament prophets. 
Hence these miracles were ascribed to him.” The established 
proposition of the genuineness of the New Testament overthrew 
this theory. It has been proved that the gospels existed one 
hundred years before the time when this theory supposes they 
were produced. The theory asserts that miracles were attributed 
to Christ because he was believed to be the Messiah. How did 
the disciples come to believe that he was the Messiah? How 
account for the founding of the Church and why should the 
Church afterwards adopt fables concerning the supernatural ? 
Again, the lowly life of Christ and many of his miracles are not 
in harmony with Jewish expectations. The theory is nothing 
more than an effort to invent a plausible statement of what 
might have been and does not show what was. 

Renan’s theory admits the genuineness of the gospels which 
he says were composed “during the second half of the first cen- 
tury.” He adds, “All, in my judgment, date back to the first 
century and they are substantially by the authors to whom they 
are attributed.” His position, it will be observed, is opposed to 
that of Strauss. While accepting the ordinary history of the 
New Testament he rejects all the extraordinary portions on the 
assumption of the practice of fraud on the part of Jesus and his 
apostles. He gives no definite principles according to which 
the true is separated from the false in the New Testament nar- 
ratives. He grossly misrepresents the teachings of Christ, af- 
firming that he required his followers to disrupt all social and 
family ties and that Peter and John were rivals. While regard- 
ing Christ and the apostles as the highest types of men intellec- 
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tually and morally he accuses them of fraud. His theory, there- 
fore, becomes self-destructive. He is illogical in impeaching the 
writers of the gospels and then building his Life of Jesus on 
their testimony. 

The principal event recorded by the apostles is the resurrec- 
tion of Christ and this is the chief point of assault. What is 
the apostolic testimony concerning this great want? Clearer 
and more conclusive, if possible, than that concerning any other 
event of his life. The evidence which sustained the belief of 
the resurrection was easily tested. It was within the sphere of 
the capacity of judging. The persuasion of the reality of the 
resurrection, on the part of the apostles, was not in harmony 
with preconceived notions. The announcement of it seemed an 
idle tale. Their belief in it was not begotten of their desires 
and hopes for they were slow to believe and much time was re- 
quired to dissipate their doubts. Christ “appeared unto the 
eleven as they sat at meet, and upbraided them with their un- 
belief and hardness of heart, because they believed not them 
which had seen him after he was risen,’ Mark 16:14. While 
their belief was not sudden their doubts were all renounced for 
Christ showed “himself alive after his passion by many infallibie 
proots, being seen of them forty days, and speaking of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” Paul refers twenty- 
five years after this to five hundred witnesses by whom the liv- 
ing Lord was seen at one time. The only theory held to-day 
which has any plausibility is that of hallucination—the vision 
theory—the disciples mistaking mental impressions for an actual 
sight of Christ. But hallucinations are the result of long brood- 
ing which is absent here. Another difficulty is the number and 
different dispositions of those who saw the risen Lord. How 
could five hundred confound a mental image of Christ with a 
real appearance? And why did not the hallucinations continue? 
In the language of Prof. Seelye, “Setting aside, as we should, all 
our prejudices and narrow notions, and looking for the true 
fact alone, with a single willingness to receive it, the evidence 
for the resurrection of Christ becomes overwhelming. It has 
been so from the first. It convinced the apostles though preju- 
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diced against it, and receiving it very slowly; and they main- 
tained their faith through ignominy and persecution and in the 
face of death itself. It convinced the people to whom it was 
first preached, and who had every opportunity to test its truth. 
The proof is clear beyond all doubt, that the resurrection of 
Christ was believed in Jerusalem itself by thousands who had 
probably seen and certainly knew of his crucifixion, and who 
were led to believe that he had risen from the dead, by the irre- 
sistible evidence with which the fact was attested. It has con- 
vinced candid and thoughtful men in all subsequent time, when- 
ever the evidence has been examined, and no prejudices have 
been allowed to weaken its force. There is no historical fact 
where literal truth is more thoroughly established than this.” 

The testimony of apostolic writers is such as no other docu- 
ments of antiquity can boast. Why they are not universally 
accepted may be found in the indisposition to examine the evi- 
dence. The ground of the condemnation of many men will be 
that they have not examined with candor the claims of Chris- 
tianity. How truly does Butler say, “There seems no possible 
reason to be given why we may not be in a state of moral pro- 
bation with regard to our exercise of an understanding upon the 
subject of religion, as we are with regard to our behavior in 
common affairs. The former is a thing as much within our 
power of choice as the latter !” 

Good arguments for the credibility of the gospel record are 
often rejected because the admission of its trustworthiness and 
the acceptance of its truths involve sacrifice which many are 
not willing to make. It is not strange that skepticism should 





be abroad in the land since Christianity requires self-denial 
the surrender of pride, the renunciation of the world, the flesh 
and the devil. Belief on the part of many is controlled by the 
cost of the acceptance of one teaching or the other. The irre- 
ligious bias accounts for the rejection of the unanswerable proofs 
of Christianity. 

The true course to be taken in the search for truth is to di- 
vest oneself of all prejudice and give calm considerate attention 
to the evidence furnished. “Whether an evangelist be worthy of 
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dependence, when he relates the works of Jesus, is a question 
of testimony to be determined by the same degree of proof as 
should satisfy us as to the accuracy and honesty of any other 
writer, on any other subject of history. But we have no dispo- 
sition to complain that so much has been demanded in evidence 
of the gospel narrative. It has only served to quicken the in- 
vestigations of the friends of truth, and to exhibit with a more 
impressive assurance, these great events on which all that is 
precious in a Christian faith is founded. It has showed not only 
how amply, but how wonderfully the God of truth and grace 
has made the anchor of our hope to be sure and steadfast. It 
teaches how in the hands of divine wisdom, the wrath of man 
is made subsidiary to the praise of God; how the fiery darts of 
the wicked are not only broken against the shield of faith, but 
made the means of increasing the light by which the Christian 
is guided, and often by carrying back confusion into the ranks 
of the enemy. It should lead the believer to adore, with ad- 
miring gratitude, the goodness of him, who, for the sake of 
those that love him, causes all the schemes and assaults of un- 
believers to work together for good; making it more and more 
manifest, by the defeat of every new attack, that this is ‘the true 
light’—‘the shining light, which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.’””"—Mcllvaine’s Evidences, p. 124. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
DR. REMENSNYDER’S LUTHERAN MANUAL, 
By M. VALENTINE, D. D., LL. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


The Church must necessarily feel some interest with respect 
to a volume that offers itself as “manual” of its distinctive teach- 
ing and usages. The question is at once raised whether, in its 
execution and representations, it is rightly adapted to its pur- 
pose and entitled to be accepted and installed in the place of 
authority for which it offers itself. This question is before our 
Church by the appearance of the work mentioned at the head 
of this article. Important interests are concerned, connected 
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not only with the Church’s doctrinal position, but with the stand- 
ing it is to have before the public. 

Numerous responses have been made and secured to this 
work. The columns of many of the church papers and the 
proceedings of at least one Synod, as well as personal testimo- 
nies called out from individuals, indicate an easy readiness to 
accept it and hasten its recognition as worthy of being adopted 
as a standard authority. We believe the readiness has been far 
too easy, and not justified by the merits of the volume. The 
position thus given to the book, however, makes proper a no- 
tice of it that otherwise would not be called for. 

The object of this paper is not to present a full review of the 
Manual, but only to cal! attention in general to the quality of 
work done in its preparation, and to raise the question whether the 
Lutheran Church can, in fairness to itself, recognize it as a proper 
portrayal of its teaching and ecclesiastical position. We are 
happy to recognize in it many excellent things, well and even 
admirably put. But the question is whether the entire presen- 
tation is accomplished with the correctness and excellence de- 
manded in such a volume. 

It might strike some well-read theologians with at least a 
faint surprise to find, on p. 12, among the proofs that the Lu- 
theran Church is “without doubt a true historical Church,” the 
particular, that “her ministry is descended in unbroken line from 
apostolic ordination.” In view of the real Lutheran conception 
of the relation of the ministry to the Church, one would hardly 
expect this point to be particularized in such a manual. But 
this may be innocently allowed to pass. It will be an amusing 
surprise to some, too, to find, p. 18, that the term “protestant” 
“etymologically means Lutheran.” But this slip, inserting “ety- 
mologically” for “historically,” may also easily be permitted to 
pass. Further, as not fully fitting a work of such high claims, 
one might object to the slipshod sentence, p. 24: “He [Luther] 
saw that what all his monastic penances and self-mortifications 
failed to procure, was freely offered to him by simply trusting in 
the all-atoning merits of the crucified Lamb of God.” A per- 
son, however, can see what was intended to be said, despite the 
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fact that the use of “by” grammatically throws all sense over- 
board. It might be thought, too, that a great, scholarly and 
theological Church’s “manual” ought to be careful enough in the 
use of Scripture not to quote as from Christ, (p. 33) a declara- 
tion by John the Baptist. 

But these and other things that strike the reader of these 
pages are matters of small account, though it will be conceded 
that a production of this kind ought not to be marred by them. 
But the faults begin to become much more serious, when in the 
beginning of the sixth chapter we read: “SACKAMENT is the 
Latin form of the New Testament word wmusterion, whence 
comes our English word J/ystery. The sacraments consequently 
are the sacred mysteries of Christianity.” We italicise, to call at- 
tention to the sort of reasoning that finds place in this so-called 
“manual” of Lutheran teaching. It will be observed that from 
the simple relation of the Latin word sacramentum to the Greek 
musterion, the wholesale and sweeping conclusion is affirmed, 
that “the sacraments are the sacred mysteries of Christianity.” 
Having in mind, as the whole chapter shows and all readers 
must understand, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the author 
holds these “sacraments” before our view as “the mysteries of 
Christianity.” Now what are the facts? The Greek word mus- 
terton is employed twenty-seven times in the New Testament, 
but never once to designate either Baptism or the Lord’s Sup- 
per, or used in connection with either. The word Sacramentum 
is used by Jerome to translate this Greek word eight times, but 
even the Latin term is never applied in the New Testament to 
either of these ordinances. Mathias Flacius, in his Clavis Scrip- 
turae Sacrae, says: “Nowhere indeed in the sacred Scriptures is 
the word sacrament employed in the now customary and proper 
use, to denote the sacred ceremonies of baptism and the euchar- 
” While our Manual’s representation makes the impression 
that these two ordinances, to which we give the theological 
designation sacraments, according to direct verbal setting in the 
New Testament, form “the mysteries of Christianity,” the un- 
questionable fact is, that though’ the New Testament mentions 
many divine realities and verities as mysteries, it never once ap- 
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plies the term to these two divine institutions. Not in a single 
instance does the New Testament connect either musterion or 
Sacramentum with the Lord’s Supper or Baptism. What are 
we to think of the Manual’s appeal to the Scripture application 
of the terms for its misleading conclusion ? 

This criticism is not meant to deny all mystery in these sac- 
raments. There is more or less of it in all the supernatural re- 
alities and ways of grace and redemption. Let it be freely 
granted that in baptismal grace and the mode of the Saviour’s 
presence and self-communication in the Lord’s Supper, the mys- 
tery of the divine love is to be recognized. But does the Lu- 
theran Church want a Manual that attempts to fix the place and 
setting of the sacraments in the system by such spurious hand- 
ling of New Testament terms—a handling in blank oblivious- 
ness and disregard of the actual facts? Is this the kind of the- 
ological building or construction that is to determine the position 
and character of these divine institutes in Christianity ? 

Closely akin to this instance of handling Scripture expres- 
sions for theological elucidation, is found a quotation, p. 38, 
from 2 Cor. 4:7. It isa fundamental principle in the inter- 
pretation and use of Holy Scripture that no passage is to be 
violently wrested from its connection, and employed in a mean- 
ing other than that which the Spirit of inspiration gave it in its 
place. So much injury has come to theological science from 
frequent disregard of this principle that an intenser reprobation 
of its violation than ever has been fixed in the Christian mind 
of our day. But what appears on the page before us? After 
an excellent quotation from Schmid’s Dogmatics, defining the 
sacraments, followed by the statements that in each sacrament 
“there are two elements, the divine invisible grace, and the 
earthly visible sign,” and that “the relation between the two is 
that the latter is the instrument or means of the former,” we 
read: “That is, the visible element is the vessel through which 
the invisible grace is conveyed and given, as it is written: ‘This 
treasure we have in earthen vessels,’ 2 Cor. 4:7.” The hum- 
blest intelligent reader of the Bible sees at once that this pas- 
sage from the apostle refers to the grace of salvation in his heart, 
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as ‘treasure in an earthen vessel,’ or to zs office of ministering 
the gospel, and was not at all meant as a statement of the mys- 
tery of the sacraments. There is not the shadow of a warrant 
for thinking that the apostle, or the Spirit of inspiration in him, 
was defining the constitution of Baptism or the Lord’s Supper. 
To use, it as the Manual does, as giving Scripture proof of the 
point in question, is a flagrant example of a most vicious method 
of quoting the divine oracles. It is an unjustifiable wresting 
and perversion of the Scriptures. The true Lutheran doctrine 
of the sacraments does not need any such help or support, nor 
can it be at all benefitted in this way. Whenever and wherever 
it is invoked, it brings suspicion on the truth or conclusion for 
which it is used. The Lutheran Church must repudiate the em- 
ployment of it by indiscreet friends in attempts to explain and 
defend its theology. It can not allow its teachings to be dis- 
credited by this kind of advocacy. 

This instance is not alone. It is followed a few pages further 
on (p. 46) by a quotation, in evidence that “daptismal grace” 
may be lost, of St. Paul’s charge to Timothy, to guard or “keep 
the good thing” [the ministry of the gospel] “which was com- 
mitted” to him! What proof is there that “baptismal grace” 
may be lost, in the fact that the apostle charges Timothy to 
guard well his ministerial office? On p. 141 a similar use is 
made of this same passage. Verily, this method is not edifying. 

It will be conceded as a fair expectation, that a denomina- 
tional hand-book, by which a particular Church is seeking its 
right and true place in the estimation of the Christian public, 
through a statement of its doctrinal system and way of doing 
things, should be carefully and discriminatingly accurate in its 
representations of the teachings of other churches when draw- 
ing comparisons or indicating differences. Any exaltation of 
its own views that is secured through an exaggerated, ungener- 
ous, misleading statement of the dissentient views, is not only 
inconsistent with the sentiment of Christian justice and honora- 
ble brotherhood in the communion of saints, but recoils in un- 
favorable judgments. Even when the misstatement exhibits no 
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intention to misrepresent, but appears simply from failure to un- 
derstand the teaching criticised, an adverse impression is created 
for the writer and the endorsers of the hand-book. Intelligent 
readers will inevitably discount it and the Church it represents, 
unless it shows discriminatingly correct and reliable knowledge 
of the teachings it contrasts with its own. Some unfortunate 
passages in this relation appear in the Manual which here offers 
to represent the Lutheran Church. For instance, on page 40, 
in contrasting the Lutheran view of the sacraments with that of 
the Roman Church, the affirmation is made: “The Roman 
Catholics mix the outward element and the invisible grace, say- 
ing that one is changed into the other,” and then adds, “this 
view contradicts the evidence of the senses.” The reader will 
please notice the chaos of ideas in this attempt to present the 
Roman Church’s doctrine. In the first place, the statement as- 
sumes to give the Roman Catholic teaching of the “sacra- 
ments,”—not of one sacrament, but of the sacraments ine gen- 
eral; yet every theologian knows that the false view intended 
to be expressed pertains, not to all the “sacraments,” but only to 
the Lord’s Supper or the “Mass.” Secondly, in one clause of 
the statement the account is that they “sx the outward ele- 
ment and the invisible grace.” Thirdly, this “mixing” of the 
elements, is then put as the same thing as “one is changed into 
the other.” So that what that Church confesses as a change 
of one substance into another in the eucharist, this Manual de- 
fines as a ‘mixing of the elements.’ That this is the actual idea 
in the Manual’s representation, is clear from a further, though 
slightly varied, statement on p. 54. Here the Lutheran teach- 
ing concerning the visible and invisible elements in the Lord’s 
Supper is declared to be: “The one is not changed into the 
other, so that the divine and earthly are mixed and confused— 
which is the Roman Catholic error of Transubstantiation.” Con- 
substantiation might fairly be called a “mixing” of the visible 
and the “invisible elements” but surely the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of transubstantiation cannot be so defined. How utterly 
it misses the latter can be seen by comparing it with Rome’s 
own statement of transubstantiation, as set forth by the Council 
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of Trent: “By the consecration of the bread and the wine, a 
conversion ts made of the whole substance of the bread into the 
substance of the body of Christ our Lord, and of the whole sub- 
stance of the wine into the substance of his blood ; which conver- 
sion is, by the Holy Catholic Church, suitably and properly 
called Transubstantiation.” Sess. 13, Chap. tv. 

But we are obliged to notice another instance. The Manual 
contrasts the Lutheran view of the sacraments not only with the er- 
ror of Rome, but with the view of “the other Protestant Churches.” 
The case is put thus : “The other Protestant Churches violently 
disjoin and separate the invisible and the visible elements, for they 
deny that the latter are instruments of the former. They teach 
that the earthly elements are only figures or signs, and xof 
means of grace. That the participant receives no grace what- 
ever through the sacramental elements. Whatever blessings he 
experiences at the time he receives through his mind or spirit, 
entirely apart from the external use.” Now this, it seems to us, 
is an unnecessary and uncalled for misrepresentation—standing 
as it does, as a wholesale charge against “the other Protestant 
Churches,” 2. ¢. all non-Lutheran communions. 

I have italicised, to call attention to the decisive points in the 
statement. They are summed up in the immense assertion that 
the non-Lutheran Protestant Churches deny the sacraments to 
be “means of grace.” Though in the sentences quoted the 
predicate “not means of grace,” stands grammatically connected 
immediately merely with the subject “the earthly elements,” 
these are immediately identified in the next sentence as “the 
sacramental elements,” and the further explanation is given that 
these “other Churches” affirm the blessings experienced, at the 
time, to be “entirely apart from the external use” of the sacra- 
mental elements. So these “earthly elements” are the “sacra- 
mental elements,” in “external use” or administration in connec- 
tion with the words of instltution. The aggregate phraseology, 
therefore, unquestionably covers the term “sacraments,” just be- 
fore defined as “holy rites, appointed by God, through which, 
by means of visible signs, grace is imparted.” Nothing less 
than this cou/d be meant by a Lutheran, except in absolute ig- 
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norance or forgetfulness of Lutheran teaching on the subject. 
For in Lutheran teaching, as every well-informed theologian 
knows, the #ere elements alone, as water, or bread and wine, are 
not held to be either sacraments or grace-bearing (“mere water,” 
Small Catechism says, and “no baptism’), but work their grace 
only through “the word,” in which they become “sacramental 
elements,” 2 ¢. parts of the true and full sacraments. The 
sweeping depreciation of the Protestant Churches, therefore, is 
that they teach that the sacraments “are not means of grace.” 
And the Manual at once recognizes this as the sense in which 
it means its charge to be taken, by adding, that this false view 
of “the other Churches deprives the sacrament of all direct effi- 
cacy ;” and further says: “The question at once arises, if God 
did not mean them (the sacraments) to be instruments of any 
blessing, why did he institute them and ordain their observance ?” 
Of course, if these other Churches do thus offend, let the truth 
be told, by all means. But surely, if the charge be not true, to 
seek to fasten it on them is a most unfraternal and indefensible 
procedure in a handbook of our Church. 

How are we to decide whether the charge is just? Surely 
not by thoughtlessly and indiscriminatingly taking up and re- 
peating old charges that arose in opposition to Zwingli’s extreme 
statements. It is to be remembered that “the other Protestant 
Churches” have drawn their views rather from Calvin’s teach- 
ing than from Zwingli’s. And surely they are entitled to be 
judged by their own confessions—what they themselves set 
forth as their faith. And while these confessions give a some- 
what different explanation of the sacraments from that of our 
own Church, it must be clear to every candid reader of them 
that they do not go so far as to warrant the aspersion that they 
hold the sacraments ‘not to be means of grace, or conceive of 
them as without “all direct efficacy” or as not “instruments of 
any blessing.” Even the First Helvetic Confession (1536) 
teaches: “These symbols of unseen things consist not in naked 
signs, but in the signs with their realities. For in baptism the 
sign is water, but the thing itself is regeneration and adoption 
among the people of God. In the eucharist the bread and the 
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wine are signs, but the reality is the communion of the body of 
the Lord, attained salvation and remission of sins. Which 
things are spiritually received by faith, as the signs are with the 
bodily mouth. For in these things themselves is the whole 
fruit of the sacraments.” This does not look like emptying the 
sacraments of their character as means of grace. It approaches 
the Lutheran Confessions in the positiveness of its statements. 

The Second [Helvetic Confession (1566), approved by nearly all 
the Reformed Churches on the continent and in England and 
Scotland, presents a lengthened expression of essentially the 
same view taught in the First, asserting that “the signs and the 
things signified are sacramentally joined together, joined together 
or united by a mystical signification, and by the purpose and 
will of him who first instituted them,” fully justifying Dr. Schaff’s 
statement of its teaching: “They” (the sacramental signs) “are 
sacred and efficacious signs and seals. For he who instituted 
baptism and the Supper intended that we should receive not the 
outward form only but the inward blessings.” Is there any 
fairness in representing in the face of such assertions that the 
Churches which followed this confession have not believed the 
sacraments to be “means of grace.” 

The Belgic Confession (1561, Revised 1619) of the Reformed 
Churches of Flanders and the Netherlands and the standard of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America, says of the sacra- 
ments: “They are visible signs and seals of an inward and in- 
visible thing, by means whereof God worketh in us by the power 
of the Holy Ghost. Therefore the signs are not in vain or insig- 
nificant, so as to deceive us. For Jesus Christ ts the true object 
presented by them, without whom they would be iu vain.” Art. 
XXXII. 

The French Confession (1559) prepared by Calvin and his 
pupil De Chandieu, declares: “We confess only two sacraments 
common to the whole Church, of which the first, baptism, is 
given as a pledge of our adoption, for dy it we are grafted into 
the body of Christ, so as to be washed and cleansed by his blood, 
and then renewed in purity of life by his Holy Spirit. * * We 
confess that the Lord’s Supper, which is the second sacrament, 
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is a witness of the union which we have with Christ, inasmuch 
as he not only died and rose for us once, dut also feeds and 
nourishes us truly with his flesh and blood, so that we may be one 
in him, and that our life may be in common. Although he be 
in heaven until he come to judge all the earth, sél/ we delieve 
that by the secret and incomprehensible power of his Spirit he feeds 
and nourishes us with the substance of his body and of his blood.” 
Arts, XXXV. and XXXVI. 

From the Scotch Confession (1560), it is enough to quote: 
“And we utterly condemn those who affirm the sacraments to 
be nothing else but naked signs; but we confidently believe that 
by baptism we are engrafted into Jesus Christ, made partakers 
of his righteousness through which our sins are remitted. Also 
that in the Supper rightly used Jesus Christ is so joined with us 
that he becomes the very nourishment and food of our souls.” 
Art. XXI. 

And read from the Thirty-Nine articles of the Church of 
England and of the Episcopal Church in the United States, 
(1562 and 1801): “Sacraments ordained of Christ be not only 
badges or tokens of Christian men’s profession, but rather they 
be certain sure witnesses and effectual signs of grace and God's 
good will towards us, by the which he doth work invisibly in us, 
and doth not only quicken, but also strengthen and confirm our 
faith in him.” Art. xxv. Do not these Churches teach that the 
sacraments are “means of grace ?” 

And how as to the Westminster Confession, the standard of 
the great Presbyterian communion? It says: “There is in 
every sacrament a spiritual relation or sacramental union, be- 
tween the sign and the thing signifiec ; whence it comes to pass 
that the name and the effects of the one are attributed to the 
other.” “The grace which is exhibited in or by the sacraments, 
rightly used, is not conferred by any power in them; neither 
doth the efficacy of a sacrament depend upon the piety or in- 
tention of him that doth administer it, but upon the work of 
the Holy Spirit, and the word of institution, which contains, to- 
gether with a precept authorizing the use thereof, a promise of 
benefit to worthy receivers.” 
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Though this presents a different explanation of the action of 
divine grace in the sacraments, it unquestionably conceives and 
speaks of them as the channels of grace tq believing recipients. 
And that this is the meaning is made sure when we look at its 
specific statements concerning baptism and the Lord’s Supper : 
“The efficacy of baptism is not tied to that moment of time 
wherein it is administered; yet notwithstanding, by the right 
use of this ordinance the grace promised is not only offered, 
but really exhibited and conferred by the Holy Ghost, to such 
(whether of age or infants) as that grace belongeth unto, accord- 
ing to the counsel of God’s own will, in his appointed time.” Of 
the Lord’s Supper: “Worthy receivers, outwardly partaking of 
the visible elements in this sacrament, do then also inwardly by 
faith, really and indeed, yet not carnally and corporally, but spir- 
itually, receive and feed upon Christ crucified, and all the bene- 
fits of his death.” Chap. xxvil., xxvuil. and XxIx. 

The Heidelberg Catechism, one of the most influential of the 
Reformed standards in Germany, and the standard of the Re- 
formed (German) Church in the United States, in answer to the 
question whence comes the faith by which we are made parta- 
kers of Christ and all his benefits, says: “The Holy Ghost 
works it in our hearts by the preaching of the holy Gospel, and 
confirms it by the use of the holy sacraments.” It is well known 
that the Reformed Church in this country lays very emphatic 
stress on the sacraments as means of grace. 

The Methodist Articles of Religion, the Confession of this 
large denomination in our country and elsewhere, declares: “Sa- 
craments ordained of Christ are not only badges or tokens of 
Christian men’s profession, but rather they are certain signs of 
grace, and God’s good will toward us, dy the which he doth work 
invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but also strengthen and 
confirm our faith in him.” Does this refuse to accept them as 
“means of grace?” 

Even the American Congregational Creed of 1883, with its 
large concessions to liberalism professes: “The Lord’s Supper 
as a symbol of his atoning death, @ seal of its efficacy, and a 
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means whereby he confirms and strengthens the spiritual union and 
communion of believers with himself.” 

These extracts exhibit the teaching of the great body of “the 
other Protestant Churches.” And they show beyond all question, 
that however they differ in sacramental view from the Lutheran 
faith, they furnish no shadow of warrant for the wholesale repre- 
sentation that they do not believe that the sacraments are “means 
of grace.” There remain, therefore, only the Baptists, Quakers, 
Reformed Episcopalians, and possibly a few small sects, whose 
creeds place them where the Manual has indiscriminately placed 
all Protestant Christendom except Lutherans. Corroboratory 
evidence might be quoted to almost any extent from the theo- 
logians of the leading Reformed or non-Lutheran Churches. 
Our limits of space, however, forbid, and we must be content 
simply to call attention to the testimony which lW7Zner, in his 
“The Confessions of Christendom,” gives from an examination 
of their teachings on this point, viz.: “The Romanists, Greeks, 
and the greater portion of Protestants, regard them [the sacra- 
ments] as means of grace.” A foot-note declares that while 
these Churches still regard them as “signs of profession,” “his 
end is subordinated to their use as a means of grace.’ And he in- 
dicates the comprehension of the phrase “the greater portion of 
Protestants” by adding the explanation: “The Arminians, Men- 
nonites, and some other Protestant communities, join the Socin- 
ians in giving up the notion that they are directly such.” 

Our criticism of the Manual on this point is not inspired by 
any spirit of championship for these various denominations. 
They are entitled to make their own defence, if they deem this 
representation against them of sufficient weight to need correc- 
tion. But it is for the credit of our Lutheran Church itself— 
that it shall not exhibit itself in such unfair, uncalled-for mis- 
statements in attempting to give the views of other Churches. 
The Lutheran Church has done nothing to deserve the humilia- 
tion of being placed in the attitude of lifting itself in esteem by 
unfair lowering of the rest of Protestantism. 

But as this Manual thus fails to state correctly the sacramen- 
tal teaching of both the Roman Church and “the other Protest- 
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ant Churches,” it ought to be supposed that it at least appre- 
hends clearly and states accurately the teachings of its own 
Church. But unfortunately when the presentation is examined 
this reasonable supposition turns to disappointment. This is the 
more regretable because of the stress laid upon these sacraments. 
Confusion of thought and misapplied terms, with shifting or un- 
certain conceptions, ought to have no place here. The constitu- 
ents of the sacraments, with their relation to each other, and the 
grace they communicate to believers, should certainly be pre- 
cisely and consistently presented. But the Manual’s immature 
and loose statements of the Lord’s Supper actually confound the 
“grace” conveyed by the sacrament with “the Body and Blood 
of Christ.” 

The reader’s serious attention is asked to its most surprising 
and misleading representation on this point. After quoting from 
Schmid, as already mentioned, the definition which makes a sa- 
crament a “holy rite appointed by God, through which, by means 
of visible signs, grace is imparted,” and mentioning the two ele- 
ments as the divine “zxzzsible grace,’ and the “earthly visible 
sign,” and further adding that “in the Lord’s Supper, the out- 
ward or visible elements are Bread and Wine,” the discussion 
proceeds right along to refer to “the Body and Blood of Christ” 
as what Lutheran theology means by the grace offered and 
given through the sacramental elements. The representation 
runs on and on, in varied forms of reassertion, in a confused 
way—with here and there an expression faintly implying in the 
writer's mind some lurking and obscure reminiscences of some 
better but now forgotten idea of the “invisible grace” till in the 
chapter on the Lord’s Supper, the statements settle down into 
steady representation of the “body and blood” of the Lord, pres- 
ent in the elements, as the “invisible grace” conveyed. It would 
be difficult to present a more faulty, unauthorized, and mislead- 
ing idea of the Lutheran teaching in this respect. 

A few points will make this plain. 1. It is common-place in 
Lutheran theology that the “grace” set forth and conveyed by 
the word and by the sacraments is the same. The Apology to 
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the Augsburg Confession says: “As the word enters the ear 
that it may reach the heart, so the external rite strikes the eye 
that it may move the heart.” “The effect of the word and the 
rite is the same, as Augustine has forcibly expressed it, viz., a 
sacrament is a visible word, because the rite is presented to the 
eyes, and is, as it were, a picture of the word, signifying the 
same thing as the word. Wherefore the effect of both is the 
same.” I. and II. Quenstedt sums up the Lutheran teaching : 
“Strictly speaking, there is but ove means of grace, which is dis- 
tinguished as the audible and visible word; through both one 
and the same grace is imparted to man, at one time through the 
mere word, at another through the external and visible element.” 
2. What this grace is, thus conveyed through both the word and 
sacraments, is set forth with equal explicitness in Lutheran the- 
ology. It is often termed, to gather together its fulness, “the 
grace of the Gospel.” If it is the same as that set forth and 
given through the word, it must be all that the redemption by 
Christ has provided and is to be made ours in personal life. 
Gerhard (vil. 328) says: “A sacrament is a sacred and solemn 
rite, divinely appointed, by which God through the ministry of 
man, dispenses heavenly gifts, under a visible and external ele- 
ment, through a certain word, in order to offer, apply, and 
seal to those using them and believing, the special promise of 
the Gospel concerning the gratuitous remission of sins.” Schmid 
explains the “grace of the Gospel,” as the “grace that calls, illu- 
minates, regencrates, &c.” The uniform representation identifies 
the “grace” exhibited and sealed as that indicated in the promise 
connected with the words of institution. Thus for baptism— 
remission of sins and regeneration unto life. And the Small 
Catechism sufficiently marks the “grace conveyed” in the Lord’s 
Supper—“pointed out in these words: ‘The remission of sins, 
life, and salvation, are granted us in the sacrament. For where 
there is remission of sins, there are also life and salvation.’” 
See also Augs. Conf., Art. xi. 3. Even the later Lutheran 
dogmaticians, who—departing from the method of Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, the Confessions and the earlier Lutheran writers, of 
speaking of the vzstble sacramental elements as the means of con- 
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veying the offered grace—-introduced a materia coelestis, as well 
as a materia terrena, into the constitution of the sacraments, yet 
never represented the materia coelestis, 7. e. the body and blood, 
as itself the “grace” conveyed in the Holy Supper. Though 
they represent that the grace is conferred only through the me- 
dium of the materia coclestis, they never confound it with the 
grace itself. 4. In thus representing the Body and Blood as the - 
invisible “grace” betowed, the Manual obscures and hides away 
from view of Lutherans and the great public which it under- 
takes to inform, the great divine exd, purpose or object of the 
sacrament. The very aim for which it is instituted, and in in- 
telligent apprehension of which we are to use it, is left out of 
view, while the view is made to rest only on an “element” in 
the constitution of the sacrament. And further, 5. In thus 
identifying the Body and Blood as itself the “grace” conferred, 
and then teaching that the Body and Blood are received by 
both believers and unbelievers, the readers of the Manual are 
naturally and logically conducted to the impression that “the 
grace” is enjoyed by the mere act of sacramental reception, or 
without faith. The sacrament is made to confer its “grace” ex 
opere operato. Surely this is a bungling and misleading at- 
tempt to exhibit to our Lutheran people and the Christian world 
our Church’s conception of the Lord’s Supper. It fosters im- 
pressions that are in direct conflict with true Lutheran theology 
and dangerous to evangelical piety. For this mistaking of the 
mere reception of the body and blood of Christ as identical with 


the reeeption of the saving “grace of the gospel,” can hardly 


fail to beget content with the mere formal sacramental recep- 
tion. It is to be freely conceded that the author of the Manual 
did not mean that his representation should involve any such 
conclusions and results as these. There are passages that in 
themselves teach just the reverse. In the earlier chapter, on 
the sacraments in general, p. 39, he says: “He who observes 
them wth faith (1 italicise) receives their grace to his unspeaka- 
ble good, and he who observes them impenitently profanes their 
gift to his nameless hurt.” And on pp. 41 and 42 quotations 
from the Augsburg Confession and the dogmaticians are aptly 
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introduced to assert the need of faith in order to the obtainment 
through the sacraments of the grace they offer. But these are 
in happy inconsistency with the crude representation which else- 
where keeps on talking of the Body and the Blood of Christ as 
“the invisible grace” of the Supper. If indeed the Lutheran 
doctrine of the holy Supper occupies the high place the “Man- 
ual” so emphatically accords it, surely it should have been more 
carefully and accurately conceived and more unambiguously, 
consistently, and spiritually set forth than in the account it gives. 

As a little illustration how easily the Manual forgets its own 
statements and returns upon its track with inconsistent represen- 
tation, attention may be called to the fact that after it has in- 
dulged in various explanations to show how the Lutheran doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper makes our Church stand apart from 
all “the other Protestant Churches,” and after representing the 
Real Presence as its “peerless jewel,” and declaring “no other 
Protestant Confession now professes to teach it,” the Manual 
winds up its gratulations over this ‘witnessing’ to the truth, in 
which no other church joins it, with the sudden representation, 
that “it anchors Lutheranism safely tx the conservative faith of 
the whole Christian Church as over against the deadly inroads of 
modern rationalism.” So that, after all, the Lutheran communion 
is simply in harmony with the conservative faith of the whole 
Church instead of maintaining its witness alone! 

In a Hand-book offering itself especially as a broad statement 
of generic Lutheranism apart from party-lines within the Church, 
justice and propriety unquestionably require the representation 
to present the consensus of its theology, or the teaching involved 
and settled organically in its essential explanation. Points con- 
tended for by some, but not embodied as necessary in its clear 
and steadily maintained confessional requirement, may not be 
paraded as the teaching of the Lutheran Church or parts of its 
system of doctrine. This principle, it seems to us, has been 
plainly violated in the chapter treating of Baptism. Though 
this chapter has been in most respects fairly conceived and 
temperately written, it substantially represents the Lutheran 
Church as holding the doctrine that infants “de/ieve"’ or “have 
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faith” as a presupposition for baptism. On p. 49, the right of 
infant baptism is rested on this claim, and appeal is made to 
Matt. 18 : 6,* with a statement that Luther “interpreted this as 
an unconscious faith, discernible to God alone.” The opinion of 
Augustine, also afterward mentioned, does not seem to be in- 
troduced to modify the claim, but rather—though erroneously— 
to support it. Now it needs to be remembered that, whatever 
prevalence this kind of representation may have obtained among 
Lutheran writers, the doctrine that infants believe or have faith 
as a presupposition or condition for baptism is not a doctrine of 
the Lutheran Church as such. It is not put forth by her Con- 
fessions. The Augsburg Confession, which is always and every- 
where the sufficient identifying confession of Lutheranism, is 
utterly silent on this point. It is not contained in the Apology, 
nor Luther’s Small Catechism, nor the Smalkald Articles, nor 
the Form of Concord. Only in a single sentence is it ambigu- 
ously or hesitantly expressed in Luther’s Larger Catechism, ac- 
companied with a distinct and extended showing that the right 
and validity of infant baptism rest, not on the infant's faith, but 
on the command and authority of God. The question whether 
the child can believe is referred to the doctors as not vital or es- 

*Matt. 18 : 6, cannot prove infant-faith. For “these little ones which 
believe in me” do not mean the “little child” of v. 2, but Christ's true dis- 
ciples as conformed to the temper ot humility of which the child was 
made a type or pattern by the Saviour. To interpret “these little ones 
which believe on me” as literal children would destroy the very use for 
which “the child” was set in the midst of them as a type, and disregard 
the whole demand of the context. The use of the designation: “these 
little ones” as a designation of the disciples was already established in 
Chap, 10: 42. And surely when in Chap. 18 : 6 Jesus said: “Who shall 
offend one of these little ones which believe in me, z¢ were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck and that he were drowned in 
the depth of the sea,” it was not offenses against zfants, but against his 
true followers that he had in mind, Meyer is representative of the best 
sustained exegesis when he says: “Not to be understood any more than 
7TaidioV TOLODTO, V. 5, Of literal chzldren, and consequently not to be 
used as proof of the faith of little children, but as meaning: one of those 
little ones, a mode of designating modest, simple-minded unassuming be- 
lievers, that had just been suggested by seeing in the child then present a 
model of such simplicity.” 
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sential for its being baptized, and the affirmation is made: “We 
do not baptize upon that, but solely upon the command of God.” 

Those who are familiar with Luther’s doctrinal development 
know well that, though there was a period when he inclined to 
the idea that in answer to the prayers of pious parents or of the 
Church there was granted to the child about to be baptized faith 
for the reception of the ordinance, yet on account of the want 
of Scripture support for such a view and other difficulties it in- 
volved, he ceased to urge it and contented himself with basing 
the child’s baptism simply on the command and authority of 
God. This was enough for him, and has been enough for the 
Lutheran Church whose Confessions have declined to introduce 
it as an article or item of its creed. Though Luther maintained 
to the last, in accordance with the demands of the fundamental 
truth of justification by faith, the principle, “on sacramentuim, 
sed fides sacramenti justificat,” he viewed baptism, like the word 
itself, valid by its own divine constitution, an ordinance and act 
of God himself, by which he, in his covenant plan and order 
incorporates the little ones, along with the believing parents, 
into the organism, grace, and salvation of his Church, bringing 
them under the means and powers through which the Holy 
Spirit works in them the personal faith the blessings of which 
are divinely sealed to them. Hence his final position was: “I 
will not base baptism upon my faith, but on the contrary my faith 
shall base and build itself upon my baptism.” (Luther's Works, 
Walch’s ed. x. 2582). And the resultant essential teaching with 
respect to infant baptism is well expressed by Sartorius, one of 
oui recent confessional theologians: “Baptism is not adminis- 
tered dccause there is faith, but that there may be faith.” It is for 
the child, in connection with its assured justification the estab- 
lishment of the conditions and powers under which personal 
faith and the new life may arise. 

This representation of the Manual, implying the infant’s faith 
as a condition for reception of baptism, is therefore misleading. 
It cannot stand as an expression of the standard teaching of our 
Church. Dr. Plitt, of Erlangen, an authority in confessional 
Lutheran theology, says: “Child-faith is not a symbolical doc- 
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trine,” Symbolik, p. 64. Dr. F. H. R. Frank, of Erlangen, 
marked by strenuous adherence to distinctive Lutheranism, in 
his Christliche Wahrheit, p. 276, says: “It is foolish to inquire 
for a faith which children must bring with them to baptism, 
which perchance might be bestowed upon them through the 
word or through the prayers of the sponsors or the interces- 
sions of the Church for them. All such things are figments, 
arising from a false application of a correct principle.” This 
statement of Dr. Frank, declaring the notions of a child-faith as 
a pre-supposition to baptism “figments,” is quoted with endorse- 
ment by Dr. Karl Buchrucker, Oberconsistorialrath in Miinchen, 
who writes with the weight of high official position in the Church. 
Neither the validity of baptism, nor the reality and efficacy of bap- 
tismal grace, are dependent on the infant’s own conscious or “un- 
conscious” faith before baptism, but upon the force of that covenant 
of grace through which God in baptism, organizes children into his 
Church and kingdom, sealing to them at once forgiveness of sin 
and the imputation of the Saviour’s righteousness, and holding 
them, in all their infantile period, as his own, and safe whether 
they live or die, while at the same time this baptismal grace, if 
not thwarted, leads on to personal faith and all that belongs to 
the regenerate Christian life. Dr. J. H. Kurtz, the Lutheran 
historian, says in regard to the faith of infants: “The will of the 
parents is unconditionally also the will of the young child. 
And so [so far as faith is the condition of a right reception of 
baptism] the fazth of the parents is the faith of the child, which 
has not yet come to self-conscious independent personality,” 
Religionslehre, p. 199. The Brunswick Catechism, officially au- 
thorized and used in the Lutheran schools, seminaries, and 
Churches, in its 47th edition in 1893, says: “a. That in infant 
baptism the children are presented to God and become accepta- 
ble to him; 4. That it is the duty of sponsors to present the 
child to Christ in prayer, to promise faith and obedience in its 
stead, to strive according to the best of their ability to bring it 
up as a Christian, c. That Christian instruction and confirma- 
tion should follow.” The basis for the baptism here is mani- 
festly that pointed out by Dr. Kurtz. These teachings of our 
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Confessions and theologians are in singular contrast with the 
teaching which was lately sought to be made standard among 
us in two successive provisional editions of the Development of 
the Catechism, and which is here again to the front in this so- 
called Manual. 

With respect to the further question concerning the faith of 
infants, viz., as produced or wrought by baptism—not as before 
and conditional for the reception of baptism, but as the effect of 
it—this handbook does not treat. Its assertion of faith defore 
baptism has evidently been to keep from breaking on the rock 
of the Roman Catholic opus operatum, t. e. the conferring of 
baptismal grace “without faith,” or by the mere act of baptism. 
And unquestionably we must avoid that error, which is the bad 
heart of the whole false externalism of Rome, by which it 
abridges or nullifies the evangelical truth of salvation by faith. 
Seeing the untruth and blight of that teaching the Reformers 
declared a full and irrepealable emancipation from it. We can 
not maintain Protestantism and concede any thing to it. The 
assumption of faith in the infant, as the basis for the adminis- 
tration of baptism, therefore, as taught by the Manual and the 
writers it has followed, is, as Dr. Frank says, “a false application 
of a correct principle’—the correct principle of rejecting the 
opus operatum error. But the Lutheran Church has not adopted 
this expedient for escaping the Romish error. But what about 
infant-faith as the immediate product or effect of baptism? This 
teaching has been much more frequently offered by writers in 
our Church. From Chemnitz onward it has found some ad- 
vocacy among the scholastic dogmaticians. But how an un- 
conscious infant can believe or have faith has not been easy to 
conceive. Chemnitz makes this faith simply “the action of the 
Holy Spirit in the child,” whatever that may be, so that it is in 
fact receptive of the grace of salvation, involving no psychical 
act on its part, but merely a passive condition. Others go much 
farther. Gerhard maintains that infants are gifted in baptism 
with “actual faith,” not a “naked and inert [otiosus] condition, 
destitute of action and exergy, but a fiving and efficacious’ faith, 
(Loci, 1x. p. 27, Cotta’s ed.) Quenstedt represents it as includ- 
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ing “spiritual knowledge, assent, and confidence, or apprehension 
and application of the merit of Christ.” Those who affirm in- 
fant-faith by baptism, as at once wrought by the act, have not 
been able to agree upon any distinct statement of it. And 
whether they follow Chemnitz and resolve it into an “uncon- 
scious condition,” a sort of infused Aaditus of soul, or adopt the 
representation of Quenstedt that it includes all the elements as- 
serted of the saving faith of adults, certain difficulties are en- 
countered which have been felt to be troublesome and disturb- 
ing problems. The first of these has been the peril of relapse 
into the ground of the repudiated ex opere operato efficacy of the 
sacraments. For the representation that the baptism of the 
child “without faith” works faith out of non-faith, merely on the 
basis of its not offering any fositive resistance, the Roman Cath- 
olic non obicem opponere, comes dangerously near the rejected 
error of that Church and its doctrine of justification by an z- 
fusion of grace, or gratia infusa. The notion of Quenstedt that 
the infant, before the period of personal consciousness and _per- 
sonal action is reached, at once exercises the full evangelical 
faith which includes knowledge of Christ, intellectual assent to 
his claims, and a free or voluntary trust in him as its Saviour, 
together with the essential pre-suppositions of such faith, viz., a 
sense of sin and contrition on account of it, has been too man- 
ifestly out of harmony with the actual psychological conditions 
and possibilities of the infant state to secure much accept- 
ance. And the problem is not much helped when the advo- 
cates of infant-faith consent to empty faith of all the elements 
which necessarily belong to it according to every evangelical 
definition of it, as saving faith, and say that in*the case of un- 
conscious children it is not at all an act, but only an “uncon- 
scious condition of mind,” “a state, a temper, a disposition, an 
attitude of heart toward God.” The illustration by which it is 
sometimes sought to be shown how a child of one day or of 
eight days may, without an act of conscious faith, be in this 
“condition” or “state,” or possess this “temper, disposition or 
attitude of heart,” out of its zatura/ condition or state of alien- 
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ation and enmity —the illustration which represents that the 
saving faith of adult believers pre-supposes a condition of mind, 
this condition being the essential thing, whilst the acts of faith 
are intermittent, such believers being believers even in uncon- 
scious states, as in swoons or in sleep—fails to open up a solu- 
tion and become really explanatory. For the adult believer who 
abides in this condition of faith, through times of unconscious- 
ness, has come into it through an act or acts of faith, in personal 
conscious appropriation of the merit and grace of Christ. That 
the adult may possess faith as an “unconscious condition,” after 
having intelligently committed himself to Christ in a personal 
act of full and permanent surrender and trust, does not show 
how the unconscious infant may possess it as a “condition” 
without any such act of faith at all—uniless it be an ex opere op- 
erato product of baptism. In the one case the “condition” su- 
persedes the natural condition in sin, as the result, under grace, 
of the most decisive and determining personal act of choice 
known to human experience or required in the terms of salva- 
tion. In the other it is represented as produced without any 
such act of choice whatever. The difficulty thus returns again, 
despite the plausible but illusory illustrations that seemed about 
to clear it away. Lutheran theology has steadily and unfalter- 
ingly defined evangelical and saving faith as including the ele- 
ments already named, conditioned in true contrition, and wrought 
through “the word,” intelligently heard and understood, Rom. 
10:17. The question necessarily arises: By what right can 
that be called “faith,” where, as necessarily in the case of an in- 
fant of a day or of eight days, all the things are left out which 
the definition required as constituting the very essence of faith ? 
And when, after the concept of faith has been emptied of all 
that the definition has so positively put in, in harmony with the 
Scriptures, substituting only an unconscious state or attitude of 
the soul, even this has no intelligible explanation except the re- 
jected opus operatum efficacy of the sacraments, is it to be 
wondered at that the views of our dogmaticians about child-faith 
did not settle down in a clear and well-defined consensus ? 

As the confessions nowhere dogmatically affirm child-faith , 
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and it has remained so long a point of discussion, it may be 
well, passing down from the unsettled state of the question as left 
by our seventeenth century dogmaticians, to look at the views 
entertained and delivered on this point by some of the leading 
confessional Lutheran theologians of recent and present times. 
These make it incontestably clear that they do not regard the 
Lutheran Church as holding, either necessarily or in fact, the idea 
that baptism at once effects or creates what is rightly called “faith” 
in the unconscious infant. They do maintain, indeed, in har- 
mony with the unquestionable Lutheran teaching, that “baptis- 
mal grace’—the phrase “baptismal regeneration” nowhere ap- 
pearing in the Lutheran symbols (see Dr. C. F. Schaeffer, Ev. 
Rev. vill. p. 374)— is to issue, as the child’s capacities unfold into 
the possibilities of personal consciousness and action, in real, 
living personal faith, a trustful apprehension of Christ and all 
the redemption that is in him and sealed in holy baptism. But 
they more than question the correctness or propriety of repre- 
senting the blessing given in infant baptism as meaning that the 
yet unconscious infant now at once possesses or exercises faith. 
We recall the statement of Gustav L. Plitt, of Erlangen, in 
his Grundriss der Symbolik: “Child-faith is not a symbolical 
doctrine,” because his affirmation is general, with respect to such 
faith whether as before baptism or as its necessary immediate 
product. The fact which he thus states throws the question out- 
side of the place of a confessionally settled article of belief. 
Thomasius, of high rank among recent Lutheran theologians, 
referring to the statement of Chemnitz about faith in infants, pro- 
ceeds to say: “With this I find myself in complete agreement, only 
that that which Chemnitz calls faith I cannot designate by that 
name, as Chemnitz himself lays no weight upon the word. For 
faith, at least in the sense and according to the Scripture way 
of speaking, is a conscious condition, which has personal con- 
fiding trust (fiducia, apprehensio fiducialis) as its real kernel, and 
contrition as its necessary pre-supposition. If we abstract these 
factors, as in the case of children we must, there is then lacking 
exactiy that which characterizes the essence of faith. In ad- 
dition, faith has its causa effictens in the word, but the word is 
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always imparted to the human spirit through ‘hearing, 7 7io- 
Tis €& anons, 7) dé anon 61a pHuatos Xpistdov. This hearing 
is of course a conscious reception, and such reception does not 
yet take place in children in the act of baptism. Hence that 
which the Holy Spirit works in them we cannot indeed name 
‘faith.’ According to our view there is no need in children of 
faith as an antecedent condition for the blessing of baptism— 
for our dogmaticians regarded it as antecedent, not in time in- 
deed but in order. Much rather, we hold, does the re/ation pre- 
cede, which God's gracious act establishes, and then follows the 
condition of faith which is first rendered possible through the 
relation. First the begetting of the new man by the Spirit, 
then the consciousness of it. Such is the character of all cre- 
ative operation both in the realm of the spiritual and the na- 
tural life. The man born into the natural life must exist com- 
plete before he can appropriate his own being to himself in con- 
sciousness. So likewise in all the stages of being, not merely 
in the child, regeneration is already effected when it becomes 
the subject of consciousness. But the conscious appropriation 
follows through personal faith which is created by the word 
which comes after. If this remains away from the baptized 
child, then it never comes to that, in its case, which the Biblical 
phraseology designates as faith.” * * “On the contrary I 
lay weight on this that the child is implanted in the organism 
of the congregation, because in it not merely the security but 
the medium is given whereby the gift of baptism works itself 
out jnto personal faith.” Zhomasius adds: “Even Zezschwitz 
acknowledges that an appeal for child-faith can Nor be made to 
the word for working it, as the word pre-supposes a conscious 
hearing.” Person and Work of Christ, 3rd ed., vol. Il., pp. 381, 
382. 

Dr. Grau, of Koénigsburg, who died this last year, and who 
was a Lutheran of unimpeachable orthodoxy, in his “Luther's 
Catechism Explained from Biblical Theology,” after asserting 
the right of children to baptism because they “belong to the 
kingdom of God,” says: “While he [Christ] has promised his 
kingdom to children, the Church has no means of receiving 
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them except baptism. In this our Lord is present, and lays 
upon them his hands and blessed them. Hence all Christian 
parents have the blessed assurance that through baptism their 
children are laid in the arms of Jesus, and are brought up in 
the heavenly Father's house. If now sickness or other misfor- 
tune overtake them, we know that in our Father’s kingdom even 
the hairs of heads are numbered, and that our loved ones are 
better cared for in the arms of Jesus than in our own hands.” 
The significance of this explanation will be seen in noting its 
avoidance of effort to analyze and specify the particular effects 
of baptism, whether of faith or regeneration, and the strong 
representation that the children, as baptized, are at once in the 
kingdom of God, and embraced there in all the grace of salvation. 

Martensen, who follows Luther in the idea that baptism is the 
establishment of a relation whose grace is not all made active 
and actual at once but operates progressively all through life, 
represents it as “the institution of the true relation to God,” 
“the starting point of the Christian life, embracing all the funda- 
mental relations with which that life is concerned on earth.” 
“As baptism spreads the hope of God’s gracious election over 
the whole life, it also spreads the all-embracing obligation con- 
nected therewith, (1 Pet. 3 : 21), to keep the covenant which is 
in Christ, and to abide in the fellowship of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost.” He explains: “Regeneration is by no 
means concluded with baptism, but the foundation of it is therein 
laid, and it is not therefore baptism alone that saves, but baptism 
and faith: ‘he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.’ ” 

* * «We may therefore say, that the person baptized is 
not actually regenerate until his pentecost is fully come, until 
the Spirit establishes within him the new consciousness, and 
makes the grace of baptism manifest.” And he adds: “The 
fact which experience attests, that many baptized persons are 
never regenerate nor believers, is no argument against the re- 
ality of baptismal grace. It only shows that baptism does not 
work by magic, that baptismal grace is not unconditional, but 
appears in power and activity only upon certain conditions. For 
the rest, this fact must be explained as arising, partly from the 
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personal guilt of the individual, who has neglected to stir up 
the grace given him in baptism; and partly from the imperfect 
administration of the sacrament on the Church’s part. The 
Church has often baptized persons regarding whom, humanly 
speaking, she must have forseen that the conditions necessary 
for the development of the gift of grace would be wanting, or 
for whom she has neglected to provide the appropriate means 
of enlightenment and awakening.” 

This is a vital conception, that baptism does not at once effect 
its full fruit by the mere performance of the act, but that rightly 
administered it secures for its infant subject, besides personal 
adoption, the proper training in the nurture of the truth as it is 
in Jesus for the advancement of baptismal grace into conscious 
personal faith and the new life of obedience which comes through 
evangelical faith. Baptism dare not be separated from that 
which its administration pledges and seals to the child, viz., the 
“teaching” (d:da@oxerv), which is as truly included in “making 
disciples” (ua@yréverv) as is the administration, of the sacra- 
ment itself (Bamrigerv). Hence Hijfling declares: “Yea, of 
Christian children only do we speak, and can we speak, when we 
speak especially of the capacity and the right of children to the 
reception of baptismal grace. The two divinely appointed means 
of “making disciples” (waOnréverv,) the word and the sacra- 
ment, dare not, as we have already seen, be isolated, nor separa- 
ted, nor torn from the relation of necessary co-operation for one 
end, nor either be employed merely by itself. Chidren do not 
need the preventent work of the word in order to receive baptismal 
grace. But of they remain under the laws of this temporal and 
earthly existence, this grace cannot develop in them to a conscious 
possession, and cannot be preserved and kept for them under thi 
influences and cvils of the world, if the preaching and teaching of 
the word do not follow.” Das Sacrament der Taufe, p. 103. 

Nitzsch, one of the greatest among the theologians who me- 
diated the Church’s restoration to her Confession, says: “The 
assertion that the children of Christian parents, as such, may 
possess adoption, as far exceeds the limits of truth, as its op- 
ponents do when they, for example Gerhard, maintain that ‘in 
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baptism and through baptism the Holy Spirit kindles faith in 
infants—-however unable indeed we may be to understand in 
what way that faith of infants can be actualized. Nevertheless 
we ought not deny in them an operation of the Holy Spirit.’ 
Without doing the latter, we may nevertheless refuse our assent to 
the doctrine of a faith of infants. (Infant baptism, performed ac- 
cording to God’s word, by a believing church, clerically, and in 
the presence of sponsors and parents, is divine fact in and on 
the child’s life, an act dy and in which he shall believe after at- 
taining, through the word, a knowledge of baptism.” * * 
“The Church is not at liberty to question, in the case of the in- 
fant born within the circle of Christian life, its call to the king- 
dom of God.” * * “On the other hand the Church is not 
at liberty to confer baptism where such cannot as yet be the 
commencement and surety of a development in its sphere, and 
which stands in no living relation to the means of grace in the 
word.” Sys. of Chn. Doc. Trans., pp. 352, 354. 

Dr. Hermann Schmidt, of Breslau, a confessional theologian 
recently deceased, in his Symdoltk (1890) p, 325, 326, says: 
“With what right can the Augustana, in Art. IX., declare in fa- 
vor of infant baptism and reject Anabaptism? How indeed did 
it come to pass that the theology of the Reformers even at a 
time when Anabaptism had not yet manifested its disturbing 
effects, unqualifiedly regarded infant baptism as the right kind 
of baptism? First of all, the thought which was expressed in 
infant baptism seems to correspond wholly to the evangelical 
conception, that divine grace precedes, and that faith can arise 
only on the ground of a divine offer of salvation. Faith which 
lays hold of salvation can only lay hold of it when the salvation 
is brought nigh to it. Now that God’s purpose of salvation ex- 
tends to children also, cannot be doubted. In baptism this di- 
vine purpose of salvation is justly extended to children, individ- 
ually. Not without reason does the Apology limit this right to 
children in the Christian Church; not because the guide-post 
marking the way of the divine call to salvation is found in the 
circumstances that such children were born in the Christian 
Church, but because only in the case of such does the faith of 
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the community around them furnish assurance that “he baptized 
children can come to faith. Exactly when, as we have seen, 
baptism in its effect is not limited to a definite moment of time, 
can the subsequently arising faith produce the effect, since even 
the adult could not always be certain about his faith at the 
moment of baptism.” * * “In the tract on the Babylonish 
Captivity of the Church, Luther still makes reference to the faith 
of the sponsors, and also in the Larger Catechism he hesitantly 
intimates the same; and the justification of this view is found 
in the passage in the Apology, namely, that the Christian com- 
munity and instruction furnish the security that the communi- 
cation of salvation given in infant baptism does not remain iso- 
lated, and aims at awakening faith.” 

Dr. Carl Buchrucker, already quoted, in his Grundlinien der 
Kirchlichen Katechetik, reciting different opinions about infant 
baptism before and during the Reformation, says: “What passed 
over into the Confessions can be summed up in a few words. 
The Augustana teaches that ‘children ought to be baptized, who 
thereby are presented to God and become acceptable to him.’ 
The Apology declares that the baptism of young children is not 
in vain, but necessary and salutary. Of child-faith nothing is 
any where said. Only in the Larger Catechism Luther says: 
‘We bring the child with the mind and hope that it may believe, 
and we pray that God may give it faith. But we do not baptize 
for this reason, but only because God has enjoined it.’ Of a 
spiritual understanding on the part of the baptized child, noth- 
ing is here said; and even Chemnitz, who rejected the view that 
children are without faith or are baptized on the faith of others, 
says: ‘Baptism is the bath of regeneration and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost, who is poured out upon the baptized children, 
in order that being justified they may be heirs of eternal life ; 
and this is called the faith of infants’” Dr. Buchrucker, after 
speaking of Martensen’s discussion as a serviceable contribution 
toward the true solution of the subject, explains the views of 
Von Hoffman as basing the child’s receptivity for baptismal 
grace on the grace by which its nature possesses life at all, or is 
indeed, despite sin, a living soul, and approves his statement : 
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“Baptism brings the child and the adult under that divine efficiency 
which is connected with the setting of the ego into the fellowship of 
the new Man Christ. In the child this efficiency manifests itself in 
proportion as the word of God comes to the child ; in the adult in 
proportion as he comes to the word of God. For faith comes 
through the word. But both can alike set themselves in opposi- 
tion to the word which is the self-witnessing of God the Re- 
deemer, as the conscience is the self-witnessing of God the Crea- 
tor.” And Dr. Buchrucker adds: “Recently Polstorf has favored 
child-faith, and in order to maintain it has distinguished between 
conscious and unconscious faith, as Martensen did believe the 
substance of faith and faith itself. But in this distinction lies at 
once also the condemnation of the view. If the idea be that an 
antecedent motion exists in the slumbering soul of the child, 
then must this, as Thomasius declares, be designated by some 
other name than that which the Epistle to the Hebrews gives to 
that sure confidence of things hoped for, the proving of things: 
not seen. It is just as possible that the Christian personal life 
follows reception into the congregation, and with it the beginning 
of the working of the Spirit of the glorified Christ, as it is pos- 
sible that it precedes the same. For with that activity of the 
Spirit within the earthly nature of man with its tendency to 
personality, the new man is not yet created, and does not yet 
exist. But the person has, however, been taken up into the 
fellowship of the operation of that Spirit who now works in his 
nature against the evil in it, and prepares for the operation of 
God through the word,” pp. 74, 75. 

In another section Dr. Buchrucker puts it this way : “Through 
baptism the fellowship-relation of God to man has become ac- 
tive in the child. By virtue of baptism the child is placed in 
that relation. Asa child of God the family carries it back to 
the bosom of the household. But now the growing and devel- 
oping child must be brought up so as to realize in himself the fel- 
lowship-velation of man to God, in order that he may come to the 


faith which approves and personally appropriates that antecedent 


relation of grace. ‘or the Church is the congregation of be- 
Vou. XXIV. No, 2. 27 
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lievers, not merely of the baptized. Only because the child 
grows up within the Christian family and the Church, where the 
conditions exist for such bringing-up in faith, dare it be baptized 
in infancy,” p. 75. 

These extended quotations are here introduced on this sub- 
ject to show three things. 7st, that while the essential confes- 
sional faith of the Lutheran Church on baptism, has been stead- 
ily maintained, viz., that “Children are to be baptized, who by 
baptism, being offered to God, are received into God’s favor,” 
and that this “favor” or baptismal “grace” is to come to its true 
manifestation in personal faith and the regenerate life, the theo- 
logical setting of this faith of our Church, the theoretical view 
or explanation, has been and continues to be variously presented. 
Secondly, with respect to the blessing conferred by baptism upon 
unconscious infants, and until they reach years of personal ac- 
tivity, by which they are at once true subjects of the Saviour’s 
kingdom as well as members of his Church and sealed under the 
saving grace of the Holy Ghost, the theology of our Church 
has felt an increasing difficulty and hesitation in calling this 
blessing or divine gift “faith,” in view of the fact that to do so 
utterly empties the conception of faith of the very elements or 
factors which that theology declares essential to the very exist- 
ence of personal faith. And ¢hirdly, in view of this difficulty, 
in consequence of which this so-called “unconscious child-faith” 
has remained outside of confessional requirement, and our the- 
ologians are largely coming to dissent from the propriety of the 
use of the term for the reality in the case even after baptism, it 
becomes the more evident how mistaken this Manual is in im- 
plying that our Lutheran Church holds such unconscious faith 
already as a pre-supposition for baptism—that “they believe,” 
even before the use or application of the means of grace at all. 

It is pleasant to be able to recognize and record that the Man- 
ual does, over against some late manifestations against the truth, 
clearly and unqualifiedly maintain the Lutheran and Protestant 
teaching that “the word of God is the chief means of grace,” p. 
23. This is repeated with emphasis: “The word in the Lu- 
theran Church is the supreme and all-sufficient spiritual agent.” 
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«All Lutherans attach all efficacy of the sacrament to the word 
of God.” “It is therefore the staple of Lutheran preaching and 
the centre of every Lutheran service.” “The preaching forms 
the central element of the service.” Though the term “agent” 
is hardly consistent with exact Lutheran terminology in referring 
to “means,” yet we take great pleasure in calling attention to 
this positive and unmistakable representation of the true Lu- 
theran teaching on this important point, especially in view of a 
recent readiness of some among us to reduce the word from its 
chief place in the service and as a means of grace. The notion 
characteristic of a recent abnormal and temporary development 
in Germany, from which some waves were coming to us in lit- 
urgical literature, that there is a greater means of grace than 
the word and a higher summit in which worship should centre 
and to which its order should be adjusted, has been, indeed, too 
clearly at war with various fundamental principles of Lutheran 
theology to attain wide or permanent reception. But the posi- 
tion of the Manual is gratifying as an indication, all circumstances 
considered, that the error is not to take root among us. 

In the chapter on “Lutherans and the Church,” however, 
among many excellent things, there is at least one statement in 
which the Lutheran Church will not be able to recognize its true 
or standard teaching: “To the Church, through the ministerial 
office, pertains the power of the Keys,” p. 118. The represen- 
tation that the keys belong to the Church only mediately, 7. e. 
“through the ministerial office,” must have been written in a 
moment of great forgetfulness. Luther’s emphatic views as ex- 
pressed in the Address to the German Nobility are well known. 
And the Smalcald Articles express not only the view of the Lu- 
theran theologians that set them forth, but the teaching that has 
been preva‘lingly characteristic of Lutheran theology, when they 
say: “Just as the promise of the gospel belongs certainly and 
immediately to the whole Church, so the keys belong t#medtately 
to the whoie Church.” The Latin copy says: “He [Christ] 
ascribes the keys to the Church frincipally and immediately 
(principaliter ct immediate’). The Church, indeed, exercises the 
power of the keys, at least in part, “through the ministerial 
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office,” but the power belongs to it for such exercise. The dif- 
ference between the two representations is a difference of great 
and far-reaching import—all the difference between the Lutheran 
view of the clergy as a ministertum and its opposite which puts 
it as an wuperium, or a self-perpetuating class within or over the 
Church, holding immediately the right to rule the Church. The 
Manual’s statement faces to the hierarchical theory, and tends to 
hierarchical practice. The view has found but little place in our 


Church. The “New Lutherans” of a recent period in Germany 
were somewhat enamored with it. Rev. Grabau and his follow- 
ers who constitute the small Buffalo Synod incline to it in this 
country. 

It is only fair, however, to admit that the Manual’s teaching 
is not altogether wrong on this point. For its teaching is not 
altogether on this page. Some is added on another page, 120. 
And here it has a different voice and declares: “the power of 
the keys is rooted in the congregation. For the sake of order 
it simply delegates its rights to some fellow-member that he 
may officiate for all.” It is not for us to attempt to harmonize 
the two representations. Perhaps there may be a harmony, too 
deep for us. Perhaps it may be but another illustration of the 
fact that a book or a person may be on both sides of a ques- 
tion. 

There are other statements in the Manual that call for criti- 
cism. But this article has already become so much longer than 
at first intended, that further particulars must be left unnoticed. 
Notice, however, needs yet to be made of some general charac- 
teristics of the work which many persons will rightly feel to 
be undesirable in such a handbook. One is the very great stress 
everywhere placed upon externals. It is marked by high ‘zeal 
for these. The principle of the comparative importance of 
things, while in a measure admitted, is not fairly observed and 
carried out. It seems sometimes to be lost sight of. The law 
of proportion almost disappears in the monotonous rigor with 


which widely different things, in the minutia of ecclesiastical 
affairs, are demanded. Adiaphora cease to be adiaphora and 
become necessary. Externals are continually emphasized. The 
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outward organization and order of the Church, ancient usages, 
venerable forms and rites, times and seasons, ecclesiastical days 
and year, are exalted and insisted on until Lutheranism is made 
to appear to consist in a certain integrated and fixed ritual and 
routine almost as much or as essentially as in its system of 
evangelical doctrine. This characteristic is illustrated in the 
stress laid on particular and uniform services, observance of the 
whole church fericope, including its days of the Apostles, Mar- 
tyrs and All Saints, the use of altars, crosses, candles, clerical 
robes, colors for marking the different seasons of the Church- 
Year, the symbolism and decorations of art, etc. The free- 
dom which our Church has asserted with respect to adiaphora, 
seems, under the perpetual insistence, to dissolve into freedom 
only to conform, or be held as breaking with genuine Lutheran- 
ism. The Manual seems to be largely constructed, and many 
parts distinctly written, as a plea for, and guide into, the fullest 
type of external service and uniform usage found in the history 
of our Church. This feature of the book may be, to many, a 
recommendation. But to many others, who are most apprecia- 
tive of the Lutheran theology and who love our Church's con- 
servative liturgical principles, but who are less extreme in their 
tendencies with respect to externals and fixed uniformity, this 
feature wil! not be satisfactory or recommendatory. They do 
not believe that the most Christ-like spiritual life and the best 
power of the Church are to be reached through such exaltation 
of outward forms and routine observances. 

And this suggests another feature of this Manual. It stands 
for a special type in present contention. It represents not what 
the Lutheran Church in this country ¢s, in ecclesiastical practice 
and usage and spirit, but what the author would like to see it 
and hopes it may become. Many of the pages of the book 
read like campaign missives for bringing our Church in America 
to the proposed ideal. We do not believe that it is going to re- 
spond very promptly or fully to the offered training. As the 
Manual has shown itself to be so variously at fault and unrelia- 
ble in its attempt to set forth the doctrinal teachings and the 
grounds of them, both of the Lutheran Church and of other 
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Churches, it will hardly be accepted as entitled, without ques- 
tioning, to mould the development of its external order and 
practice after the exaggerated ideal it presents. 


ARTICLE V. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES TRUE CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 
By Rev. E, S. JoHNsTon, A. M. 


Question: What constitutes true Christian worship ? 

Answer: The mingling of solemn confession, humble prayer, 
and sacred song, with devout preaching and hearing of the word, 
and the proper administration of the sacraments constitute true 
Christian worship. 

Man is a worshiping being. He is so constituted that he 
must and will worship something. He is as much a worship- 
ing being as he is a breathing and an eating being. He is not 
therefore, opposed to worship. The conviction of its import- 
ance is deeply engraved upon his soul. But it must be a wor- 
ship suited to his proud and corrupt nature. Of his worship, 
like his religion, man himself is the centre. What he has done, 
is doing or expects to do forms the chief ground of his hope 
that his worship is acceptable to God. But of true worship, as 
of true religion, Christ is the centre. And it is what he has 
done and is doing that forms the ground of the only worship 
that God will recognize as true. 

No worship can be acceptable to God that is not presented 
through Jesus Christ. The principle upon which God has 
acted ever since man became a sinner is that “without the shed- 
ding of blood, there can be no remission of sins.” And if a 
man’s sins are not forgiven, how can he make acceptable ap- 
proaches to a holy God? We are told that “Abel offered of 
the firstlings of his flock, a lamb.” And no doubt, as the blood 
flowed forth, and as he gazed upon its dying struggles he looked 
forward, by faith, to the Lamb of God dying on Calvary. Cain 
also made some attempts to approach Jehovah, but, as the idea 
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of an atonement was not recognized by him, his worship was a 
failure. The blood-stained altar formed the meeting place be- 
tween God and his sinful creatures. And, therefore, we are told 
that Abel offered a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, and was 
accepted of the Father. Indeed no one has ever worshiped God 
acceptably in any other way than through the shed blood of 
the Redeemer, and no one can ever worship him acceptably in 
any other way. And therefore, Christ says so emphatically, 
“No man cometh to the Father but by me.” Faith then is 
needful to true Christian worship, and the first act of that faith 
must be a personal faith in Christ’s atoning work. All faith 
that does not begin with this cannot please God. 

Of course, there must be faith in the being of God. For, 
those who come to him must believe that he is. It is impossi- 
ble to kindle the soul and pour it forth toward a shadow, to- 
ward anything that stands in doubt in our conviction. There 
must be faith, too, in the inspiration of the Scriptures, and in 
the faithfulness of the promises, but if there is not at the founda- 
tion a saving faith in Christ, it is no better than the faith of 
devils. “Thou believest there is one God, thou doest well; the 
devils also believe and tremble.” When we speak, therefore, of 
faith as essential to true Christian worship, let it be understood 
that the ground-work of that faith is trust in the atonement of 
Jesus. 

Is it proper, therefore, to tell an unbeliever to worship God ? 
It is right to call upon men to do whatever it is their duty to do. 
We regard it as right to call upon them to believe in the Lord 
Jesus, and why not to worship him, as the one act implies the 
other? No man can worship aright, who does not believe in 
Jesus, and no man can believe in Jesus, but he will at once ex- 
claim with Thomas, “My Lord and my God.” When we call 
upon unbelievers to worship, we must, at the same time, be care- 
ful to point out to them the medium through which their wor- 
ship can be accepted. Else we run the fearful peril of teaching 
them to make a saviour of their worship, and rest their hopes 
on a falsehood. With all our care, it is to be feared that many 
will still regard worship in the light of a mere duty to be per- 
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formed, the performance of which in some way recommends us 
to God. They look upon it as conferring some favor upon God 
rather than as an infinite and gracious, a precious and blood- 
bought privilege, which God confers upon us for Jesus’ sake. 
They think of it as something that is to please God, instead of 
regarding it as a wonderful condescension for God to listen to 
such guilty creatures at all. Like every other privilege and 
blessing this is ours only as the purchase of Christ sufferings 
and death. 

True Christian worship, then, is an institution of God himself. 
It has been made possible for us by the sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
on the cross. And in it the Holy Spirit helpeth our infirmi- 
ties—so that with humble reverence and childlike confidence we 
may draw nigh to our Heavenly Father. What, then, could be 
more appropriate than to begin this worship with the formula ? 
“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” And then for each worshiper to recognize it, and make 
it his own by saying, “Amen.” I cannot conceive of any way 
more impressive, by which we could proclaim, by whose au- 
thority we do these solemn things, to whose honor they are all 
intended, and on whose grace we rely for all needed help? And 
it is Scriptural too, for we are told: “Whatsoever ye do in word 
or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

Repentance is the very first work of grace wrought in the 
soul of the sinner who comes to Christ. It is that stage in the 
Christian’s experience, without which the subsequent stages of 
faith, righteousness, joy and peace could not be. Godly sor- 
row is an exercise of the Christian mind, which is presented in 
the word not only, as holding an essential and important place 
in the work of grace, but also as a posture of soul in which 
God takes great delight. “Thus saith the high and lofty One 
that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy: I dwell in the 
high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive 
the heart of the contrite ones.” “For all these things hath my 
hand made, and all these things have been, saith the Lord; but 
to this man will I look even to him that is of a poor and con- 
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trite spirit, and trembleth at my word.” Now as there can be 
no religion acceptable to God without repentance, so there can 
be no acceptable Christian worship without an acknowledge- 
ment of our unworthiness and guilt, and an earnest seeking of 
forgiveness through him who is “exalted a Prince and a Saviour 
to give repentance to Israel and the forgiveness of sins.” Sol- 
emn confession, therefore, must be included in true Christian 
worship. It is not enough that we simply assume that we are 
sinners, but we must confess that we are sinners, and declare 
that we rest our hope of salvation alone on the finished work of 
Christ. “The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, Thou will not despise.” 

Prayer, too, is a prime part of true Christian worship. The 
sanctuary, therefore, is appropriately called the house of prayer. 
In Isaiah God says, “I will make them joyful in my house of 
prayer.” And again, “My house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all people.” Prayer is conversation with God. It is 
talking with God face to face. It is pouring out the desires of 
the soul into God’s ear. It is not idle and foolish loquacity, 
frothy eloquence and affected language, outward vehemency and 
boldness of speech, natural fervency and an acquired fluency of 
expression, but it is the offering up to God of our desires for 
blessings. We know we must have blessings, none but he can 
give, and which we believe he is willing to give for Jesus’ sake. 
What a wonderful privilege is this! Wonderful as a medium 
by which the finite creature, with every want and infirmity, 
with every sin and sorrow, can betake himself to the bosom of 
the Infinite Father. Wonderful in the value of the blessings it 
procures. It sweetens solitude, calms the perturbed spirit, 
weakens the power of sin, nourishes the desire for holiness and 
transports the soul into the presence of God. In a word, it is 
the medium of communication between God and man! This 
part of Christian worship is such a solemn act, it brings us so 
near to God, it is so intimately connected with our spiritual life, 
it occupies such a large place in the teaching of the Bible that 
it becomes a most important question, Can it be safely left to 
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the haphazards of the moment, and to the option of the indi- 
vidual will of each leader at the time; or whether it shall be reg- 
ulated and directed according to the best judgment of the whole 
Church ? 

Another very appropriate part of true Christian worship is 
Sacred Song. They sing in heaven. It is the leading charac- 
teristic of both the enjoyments and engagements of that holy 
place. There the harpers are continually rolling from their 
golden harps anthems of praise. Dr. Erskine represents the in- 
habitants of heaven as contending with each other, as to who is 
most indebted to the divine mercy and who owes to that mercy 
the loudest praise. After an unsuccessful attempt to settle the 
question, they give place to a treaty and an alliance. 

“What! will no rival singer yield 
He has a match upon the field ? 


Cease, then, and let us all agree 
To praise upon the highest key. 


Then jointly all the harpers round 

In mind unite with solemn sound, 

And strokes upon the highest string 

Make all the heavenly arches ring. 
It is liturgical singing too. For a voice like the sound of many 
waters proclaims: “Fear Gop, and give glory to him, and wor- 
ship him that made heaven and earth, and the sea and fountains 
of waters!” And the whole glorified host sing aloud respon- 
sively, “All honor and praise and thanksgiving and power unto 
him that sitteth on the throne and unto the Lamb.” We should, 
therefore, begin now to prepare ourselves for that blessed ser- 
vice to which we are destined. In the Church here we are to 
be practicing, that we may take part in the singing when we 
stand among the choir in Zion and before God. Great care 
should be taken in the ministrations of the Church, to enjoin the 
duty, to cultivate the spirit, to form the habit, and to encourage 
the practice of singing. And the synods should make the most 
ample provisions for this part of religious service. The organ 
is now an almost universal accompaniment in the singing of 
God's praise. Why not also the cornet, the harp, and all stringed 
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instruments? Wherein can any one see the necessity of giving 
all that is good in such things to the world and the devil. 

True Christian worship consists of two distinct elements, the 
sacrificial and the sacramental. The sacrificial part includes 
every service which is offered to God by his redeemed people, 
in gratitude and praise for salvation and all other blessings. It 
embraces those parts of Christian worship, which I have already 
enumerated, viz., confession, prayer and singing, and indeed, in 
a wider sense, the entire Christian life of the believer. The sac- 
ramental part includes those acts of worship in which God be- 
stows upon us the blessings which he has promised in connec- 
tion with such services. It embraces the word of God and the 
sacraments. These are not offerings which we lay before God 
but ordinances in which God bestows upon us, himself and all 
the gifts of his grace. God is present in the congregations of 
his people receiving their offerings, and communing with them, 
through his divine word and sacraments, as Christ has said: 
“For where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” These two things, therefore, 
are the first and most essential part of true Christian worship. 
They are absolutely necessary. They dare not be omitted. For 
only through their use is the active presence of the Lord made 
manifest. Luther held that there can be no divine worship held 
in which at least one of these two is not found. “If” says he, 
“God’s word is not preached, it is better that we neither sing, 
read, nor even assemble ourselves.” We must ever bear in 
mind the great difference there is between the ceremonies of 
worship which men have prescribed, and the word of God, 
which alone bringeth salvation, and the holy sacraments. These 
have been lifted into the first place by the blessed Lord himself, 
that by the preaching of the one, and the administration of the 
others, he might gather out of the midst of the world a people 
fitted for his service in the manifold activities of the Christian 
life. 

Now in this Christian worship, all should take a part, not as 
a task and a burden, but as a privilege and a pleasure. And 
yet this is just what many do not do. As in the days of the 
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apostle, “the manner of some is to forsake the assembling of 
themselves together.” They feel no interest in it. They have 
their doubts about the necessity and the propriety of it. They 
are dissatisfied with some of the worshipers or with the mode of 
conducting the service. Such a course, from whatever cause, is 
moral suicide. It is soul murder. It is putting the kingdom of 
God far from them, and judging themselves unworthy of eternal 
life. To all such the awful threatening recorded in the Proverbs, 
is fearfully applicable: “Because I have called and ye refused, 
I have stretched out my hand and no mian regarded, | will laugh 
at your calamity and mock when your fear cometh.” Let no 
man, therefore, under any pretence whatever, fail to meet with 
those who love the worship of God. 

But many who attend public worship manifest but little in- 
terest in the service. They take no part in the singing. They 
are listless during the reading of God’s word. Their thoughts 
are roving and wandering, and their affections are running out 
toward earthly things during the prayer. And they go to sleep 
during the sermon. Many bring with them all the work of the 
week, and all their plans for business and for pleasure. Their 
bodies are in the sanctuary, but their hearts are in their offices 
and shops. They make bargains and compute their chances of 
gain during the prayer; they buy and sell their produce and their 
wares all through the sermon; and go home with new plans for 
Monday’s toil and traffic. 

To remedy this evil, a proper reverence for the house of God 
would do much. Men should be taught that there is a peculiar 
sanctity in the church, that it has sacred claims upon their rev- 
erence. It has been consecrated as a place of adoration and 
homage to God. From its altar goes up to him the heart's trib- 
ute of homage, and from its choir the tongue’s song of praise 
while in its pulpit stands the ambassador of God, who by divine 
authority, develops the doctrines of the Gospel; explains and 
inculcates its duties; and, in Christ’s stead, urges men to be- 
come reconciled to God. In it God’s name is recorded and 
there he has promised to dwell. “The Lord is in his holy tem- 
ple, let all the earth keep sé/ence before him.” Especially should 
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parents see that their children early acquire a habitual reverence 
for the house of God. Such a habit will prove to them a great 
blessing in helping them to worship him acceptably whom all 
heaven delights to adore. 

But I apprehend that this evil will not be fully overcome till 
the Church has so ordered her service, that every worshiper 
shall take a part orally in it. All should unite in the confession. 
The Scriptures should be read alternately by the pastor and the 
people. All should take part in the singing, as well as listen 
with the greatest attention to the words of eternal life. Then, 
indeed, will our worship be the true worship of a Christian peo- 
ple. 


><. 


ARTICLE VI. 
DESCENSUS AD INFEROS. 
By Rev. M. G. Boyer, A. M, 


The descent of Christ into hell is a subject that has been dis- 
cussed all along down the Christian ages—even before it took 
its place in the Apostles’ Creed. Justin Martyr, Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, Tertullian, Irenaeus, Origen, L:piphanius, Athanasius and 
others discuss this subject in their writings. Gerhard says (in 
his Loci, vol. 6, p. 79), “This doctrine that Christ descended 
into hell was generally received among the ancients of the first 
three centuries and it was distinguished from his death and 
burial.” Article after article, and book after book have appeared 
on this subject. The views and opinions entertained and advo- 
cated are many and of every shade of belief. 

The Reformers came into possession of it by inheritance. 
They did not think of striking it out of the venerable Apostles’ 
Creed, but set themselves to work to explain it in the light of 
the Holy Scriptures. Finding it taught in the Bible and in per- 
fect harmony with Christ’s redemptive work, they placed it in 
their confessions and forms of worship. Wesley was the first 
who had the aduacity, in formulating a creed, to leave it out. It 
took its origin in the Arian Creeds of Ariminum and Sirmium, 
(359). It made its first appearance in the creed of the orthodox 
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Church at Aquileia in 390, but did not become general in the 
Church until the close of the eighth century. It matters little 
what he understood by this clause of the creed, who formulated 
it, what the Church previous to the Reformation or even what 
the Reformers believed concerning it: the great question is— 
is it true? Is it taught in the Holy Scriptures? If the Re- 
formers had found it contrary to the teachings of the Bible they 
would have renounced it as they did other false doctrines they 
found in the Church. If we at the present day should find it 
unscriptural, no difference how highly it has been prized in the 
Church of the past, it would be our duty to strike it from our 
confessions and forms of worship. It is a practical subject with 
us. We have more to do with it than any other denomination. 
We have it in our catechisms, in our confession and in our forms 
of public worship. Every Lord's day it is repeated in some of 
our churches and Sunday-schools. It is important that we have 
the truth, for God is not honored neither are we profited by at- 
tributing to him that which he did not do. 

There are four principal interpretations given to this clause of 
the creed by Protestants, all of which express some truths 
concerning Christ and his work but some of these views are 
certainly not expressed by the language—-he descended into hell. 

1. The language is figurative and means the terrible suffer- 
ings of Christ upon the cross. This view has for its basis, Ps. 
18: 5, “The sorrows of hell compassed me about; the snares 
of death prevented me.” This seems to be the Reformed view 
as set forth in the Heidelberg Catechism, the 44th question, 
“Why is it added, he descended into hell? Ans.—That in my 
greatest temptation I may be assured that Christ my Lord has, 
by his inexpressible anguish, pain and terrors which he suffered 
in his soul on the cross, and before, redeemed me from the an- 
guish and torment of hell.” If this is the correct interpreta- 
tion then it should read, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was cru- 
cified, dead, he descended into hell and was buried; the third day 
he rose from the dead; or better still—suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, he descended into hell and was buried, the third day he 
rose from the dead. This would give the clause the proper set- 
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ting in the creed, but would be still very unfortunate language to 
express this view. If this is what it means, it adds nothing to 
the creed, but should be stricken out as a tautology. 

2. It means his burial and continuance in a state of death 
for three days. This seems to be the Presbyterian view as 
taught in the Westminster Catechism, question 50. Christ’s hu- 
miliation after death consisted in being buried and continuing in 
the state of the dead and under the power of death till the third 
day, which hath been otherwise expressed in these words, he 
descended into hell. This view does not go beyond the sepul- 
chre but keeps the body in view. Dr. Hodge says in his Sys- 
tematic Theology, “that this is the correct view.” That Christ 
was buried and continued in the state of death until the third 
day is historically correct, but that he descended into hell cor- 
rectly expresses these facts is the question in dispute. He was 
dead, buried and rose again the third day, expresses clearly all 
that is contained in this interpretation and to add he descended 
into hell only makes a tautology and a confusion and ought to 
be stricken from the creed. 

3. His soul went into the place of departed spirits. This 
view has for its basis, Acts 2:27: “Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corrup- 
tion.” It is the form in the American Book of Common Prayer, 
and is therefore the form authorized by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America. It is akin to the form used in the morn- 
ing service of the order of Public Worship in our own Church. 
This interpretation loses sight of the body and follows the soul 
of Christ into the realm of the spiritual. But it determines noth- 
ing with reference to what part of that world he went—whether 
to paradise or to gehenna, or first to the one and then to the 
other place, or how he was employed while there. It is intended 
to be indefinite. All orthodox Christians believe that while 
Christ’s body lay in death his soul was in the world of spirits, 
but this does not express the idea of his descent to hell. The 
proof-text of this view if properly interpreted does not teach 
this doctrine. Thou wilt not leave my soul (me) in hell, (the 
grave) neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see corruption. 
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This passage simply teaches that he will not be left in the sepul- 
chre until corruption takes place. 

4. After Christ’s body had been quickened into life and reuni- 
ted to his soul and divine nature and before manifesting himself 
to his disciples, he went in his entire person to the prison-house 
of the spirit-world and proclaimed that all the promises made to 
Noah and the prophets concerning a coming Messiah were all 
fulfilled, that man’s redemption was complete, and made it plain 
that he was victor over death, the grave, Satan and all the pow- 
ers of darkness. This was not the original meaning attached 
to this clause of the creed, neither was it taught by the Church 
before the Reformation. They believed that the Scriptures do 
teach that Christ descended into hell, but failed to grasp the time, 
manner and object of his descent. It was the work of Lutheran 
theologians to rid this doctrine of the errors that had fastened 
on it and to set it forth in the light of the Holy Scriptures. 
This is called the Lutheran view, but it has never been made 
confessional. You can be an accredited Lutheran without hold- 
ing to this view; but it is called Lutheran because it is author- 
ized by the symbols and taught by our greatest theologians, by 
Gerhard, Calovius, Lyserus, Hutter, Quenstedt, Hollazius, Baier, 
and many others. 

The Formula of Concord says, “We believe that the whole 
person, God and man after burial descended into hell, overthrew 
the powers of hell and took away from the devil all power and 
strength.” The proof-text of this view is I Pet. 3. 18-20. “For 
Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh 
but quickened by the spirit: By which also he went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison, which sometime were disobedient when 
the longsuffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the 
ark was a preparing.” 

Whilst this is the only passage that teaches this doctrine there 
are others that throw light upon it and confirm this interpreta- 
tion. The object of the apostle in writing this passage was not 
to teach the descensus, but it comes in incidentally. His object 
is to encourage Christians to endure suffering. He assures them 
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that it will result in blessings to them as it did to Christ. The 
first blessed result of Christ’s sufferings is seen in the difference 
between the body in which he was put to death and the one in 
which he was made alive. 

Being put to death in the flesh. The datives oapxi and rvev- 
ati are put in antithesis and are the instrumental datives. If 
the one is rendered “in the flesh” the other must be “in the spirit.” 
To translate the one ‘in’ and the other ‘by’ is a plain violation of 
the law of language. This is done in the authorized version, 
but in the revised this law is observed and it is rendered in the 
flesh and in the spirit. It was only in respect to the bodily or- 
ganization that Christ could be put to death. The word was 
made flesh that he might become subject to death, so it was not 
his soul or spiritual nature that was put to death, but his fleshly 
organization. But that which was put to death came to life 
again— it was quickened into the spiritual—it came out on the 
spiritual side—a spiritual and glorious body. Look at the body 
that was put to death, a weak, suffering and mortal body. Look 
at this body quickened again into life—it is an immortal, spirit- 
ual and glorious body. This is the fruit of Christ’s suffering. 
Let this arm you with the same mind that was in Christ Jesus, 
for if you are called upon to endure a martyr’s death you shall 
receive in exchange, for this poor frail tabernacle of flesh, a 
glorious resurrection body, spiritual and immortal. 

Another benefit of Christ’s sufferings was his complete victory 
over all his enemies. In which (resurrection body) he went and 
preached to the spirits in prison. Ev @ refers to that which re- 
sulted from the being quickened in the spirit and not the Holy 
Spirit. 

The participle zopevGeis involves a personal mission on the 
part of Christ, and not one of proxy or delegation. It was the 
Eternal Son of God who became flesh—suffered the just for the 
unjust—was put to death in the flesh but quickened in the spirit. 
He it was who did the preaching. 

Noah lived over two thousand years before Christ Jesus came 
into being. He was from all eternity the Son of God, but was 

VoL. XXIV. No. 2. 29 
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not Jesus Christ the son of man until he was made flesh. Noah 
may have preached to his generation through the spirit of God 
or the Holy Spirit—but he is not Jesus Christ. To say that 
Christ preached thousands of years before he came into being, is 
an absurdity. During his public ministry on earth he preached 
to men in the flesh, but having laid down his life, he took it up 
again in a spirit way, and on the side of the spiritual, and went 
and preached to the spirits in prison. Inasmuch as the preach- 
ing was to men in a different realm and in a different state and 
condition, it might be supposed that it was different from what 
he preached in this world and from what he authorized his Church 
to preach. The word used to express the preaching indicates 
this. If it were the gospel he preached then Peter would have 
used iy yeAioaro, but he employs the word éxnpveev, which 
“means to herald forth or make proclamation of something with- 
out determining what,” and when the offer of salvation is to be 
made then the words Td evay yéAzor are used in connection with 
it as in Mark 16:15; 13:10. Itis frequently used when there 
is no idea of offering salvation as in Mark 1 : 45; 7: 36; Luke 
Ss mm: $2: 

To whom did he preach? To the spirits in prison—not to 
men in the flesh. When they were in the flesh at the time of 
Noah they were disobedient, and for their disobedience they 


. . ~ a. . , >: 
were in prison. The word zor? limits ae:Oyjcaciv. It separates 


between the time of preaching and that of disobedience, carry- 
ing the disobedience back to the time of Noah, while the ark 
was being built. The place to which Christ went and in which 
he preached was a prison. It does not matter how we render 
the words Sheol, Hades, Gehenna and ‘Tartarus, so far as the 
descensus is concerned, it does not depend on these words but on 
the word guiaxi. It means a place of actua! confinement—the 
prison-house of the spirit-world. Christ's visit to this place as 
victor, his manifesting himself alive to his disciples, his ascension 
and session at the right hand of God, are all in turn mentioned 
as fruits of Christ’s suffering in the flesh, and as encouragements 
to suffering Christians. 

We may suppose the preaching was done to the entire in- 
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habitants of the prison. Those who lived in the time of Noah 
are mentioned as being the best known and the most wicked of 
any age in the history of the world, there being only eight right- 
eous persons out of the entire inhabitants of the earth, and for 
their wickedness went down in a flood of waters. A part is put 
for the whole. 

That this is the correct theory will be further evident when 
we take into consideration, 

1. That there is nothing connected with the descent into hell, 
as explained by the Lutheran theory, that is repulsive or can in 
any way result in evil. There are some who hate this doctrine. 
They ransack history and twist Scripture to prove that Christ 
did not descend to hell at all. Their opposition arises princi- 
pally from a desire to take away the foundation of a future or 
second probation. It is supposed that Christ went there to 
preach the Gospel and offer salvation to the inhabitants of that 
lower world. But this is a mistake. Christ went rather as a 
representative of the law than of the Gospel. 

2. That this doctrine is in perfect accord with the teachings 
of Scripture. There is not a passage in the Bible that condemns 
it. But the Greek text of 1 Peter 3 : 18-20, demands this in- 
terpretation. No other is satisfactory. The authorized version 
seems to have been translated by men who believed that Christ 
preached through the agency of the Holy Spirit, and through 
Noah too to the Antediluvians, while the ark was being built, 
and translated this passage so as to teach that doctrine, writing 
the word spirit with a capital letter, to indicate that it refers to 
the Holy Spirit, but the revisers have translated it correctly as 
follows: “Because Christ also suffered for sins once, the right- 
cous for the unrighteous, that he might bring us to God, being 
put to death in the flesh but quickened in the spirit; in which 
also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison, which afore- 
time were disobedient when the longsuffering of God waited in 
the days of Noah while the ark was a preparing,” and 

3. That Christ’s work as redeemer would naturally lead him 
to descend into hell. He found us in the kingdom of Satan ut- 
terly helpless. In order to rescue us Satan’s power must be 
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broken, and the doors of his kingdom opened. In doing this, 
Satan contested every foot of ground. He tried to destroy Christ 
at the time of his birth—he attempted to win him over to his 
side through temptation in the wilderness—he sought to counter- 
act his influence in his public ministry by stirring up opposition 
in every way possible—he made a desperate assault upon him 
in the Garden of Gethsemane and succeeded in having him con- 
demned and crucified. Satan seems to have gained a complete 
victory. What must have been the demonstrations in hell when 
Christ expired in terrible agony on the cross. We may suppose 
he published the news with its consequences throughout hell 
and used it for the furthering his interests. When Christ turns 
this defeat into a grand victory by taking up his life again— is it 
not natural to suppose that he would follow up this victory—go 
into Satan’s kingdom—enter into his very citadel of power, com- 
plete the conquest and make known the truth? The inhabitants 
of the prison could then see how badly they have been duped 
and deceived by Satan and that God is true and righteous alto- 
gether. 

4. That Christ’s descent into hell is in perfect keeping with 
the Lutheran system of theology. 

There is connected with the system the idea of victory and 
triumph. We were under the dominion and power of Satan. 
Christ the God-man undertook our redemption. “He led cap- 
tivity captive.” 

We were the captives and that we might be free, Christ led 
Satan the captor captive that he might give gifts unto us. Hav- 
ing spoiled principalities and powers he made a show of them 
openly triumphing over them. These principalities and powers 
are acknowledged to be Satan and his angels. When was this 
done if not in his descent into hell? Luther at first wavered 
with reference to the interpretation of the descent into hell but 
finally settled down in the idea that it was a triumph over Satan 
and hell. 

This has been the general trend of Lutheran theologians. 
Take this doctrine from our system and you rob it of its com- 
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pleteness and some of its richness and leave this passage in first 
Peter without a satisfactory explanation. 

This doctrine is not a mere speculation but it is firmly 
grounded in God’s word. It inspires hope and courage to the 
intelligent Christian, and should have a place in our confessions 
and in our forms of public worship. 


ARTICLE VIL. 


CHARACTER AND DEMOCRACY. 
By Rev. Epwin Hey DELK. 


The thoughtful world has agreed upon two fundamental ar- 
ticles in our science of man. __ First, that man has come to his 
present physical and psychic supremacy by a process of evolu- 
tion. Second, that the whole political world is moving in the 
direction of democratic forms of government. Man is the final 
goal of creation. Democracy is the final expression of civil 
representation and authority. These beliefs are questioned by 
some, but all students of life and history, tell us this is the ver- 
dict of the world movement. The highest thing in man is 
character. The ultimate form of government is democracy, 2. ¢. 
self-government by all the members of the state. The place 
then of character in a democracy becomes a very vital problem 
to both moralist, patriot, and statesman. 

The great mass of misunderstandings, in argument, arise be- 
cause of failure to explain terms. May I state my understand- 
ing of the words character and democracy ? 

Since the Nazarene came, the moral qualities which go to 
make up character have been increased, and in some sense, the 
whole conception remodeled. To Roman courage, patriotism 
and endurance has been added gentleness, purity and forgive- 
ness. ‘Truth, patience, benevolence have taken on larger mean- 
ings since the coming of the Christ. He has become the per- 
petual standard of character. With John Stuart Mill, we say, 
“Religion cannot be said to have made a bad choice in pitching 
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on this man as the ideal representative and guide of humanity.” 
Honesty must be married to sympathy, bravery to love, so- 
briety to purity, patriotism to faith, before we dub an individual 
with the grand title—a man of character. 

As regards the term democracy, we would not restrict the sys- 
tem intended to a government dependent upon the direct vote 
of the people, or, to the method of the modern referendum. A 
constitutional monarchy, such as England, a republic like France, 
a confederacy such as the Swiss Cantons, all partake of the de- 
mocratic quality. All we ask for is that all the people, men and 
women, at all times, shall have the right and opportunity to 
voice their wishes in the form of law. We do not look upon 
democracy, in itself, as being a divine form of government. 
Lowell has put my meaning so tersely that I cannot refrain from 
quoting lines written to Joel Benton in 1876. “Democracy is, 
after all, nothing more than an experiment like another, and | 
know only one way of judging it—by its results. Democracy 
in itself is no more sacred than monarchy. It is man who is 
sacred, it is his duties and opportunities, not his rights, that now 
days need reinforcement. It is honor, justice, culture that make 
liberty invaluable, else worse than worthless, if it mean only to 
be base and brutal. * * And as long as I live I will be no 
writer of birthday odes to King Demos any more than I would 
to King Log, nor shall I think omy cant any more sacred than 
any other. Let us all work together (and the task will need us 
all) to make democracy possible. It certainly is no invention to 
go of itself any more than the perpetual motion.” Despite all 
the crudities, blunders and dishonesties of our land, I still am a 
firm believer in democracy as the surest, truest and best now, 
and shall I not add, the only form of government possible for 
civilized nations before another fifty years have passed away. 

I have no quarrel with the past. I am a half believer in the 
cynicism—*every people has the government it deserves.” The 
barbarism of savagery necessitated a pittless chief. The stolidity 
of Orientalism makes possible the divine autocracy of emperors 
and czars. The social inflammability of the Latin races, demanded 
vigorous kingships. The individual bravery and self-control of 
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the Saxons, made possible a constitutional monarchy. The 
aristocracy of England still has it uses in the social training of 
her people. After all, a people is but the attempt of many to 
rise to the completer life of one. Democracy is a kind of re- 
ligion with us because it is, in its ideal form, only possible where 
individuals have first attained unto self-government. America 
is the country of man. America zs man: and if liberty is not 
to live here, it is forever lost to man and history, and freedom is 
to be no more. Certainly the ideal government is one “of the 
people, by the people and for the people.” 

In giving character the supreme place in the preservation and 
development of democracy I would not for one moment ignore 
or belittle the place and force of commerce, science and the arts 
in a nation’s progress. Myriad-eyed science, weighing, testing, 
hurtling trains, and commanding nature’s forces; commerce with 
her exchanges and tropic products; the arts touching with sculp- 
tural finger the rude stone into refining loveliness; the jurist di- 
gesting books of ancient precedent; all contribute to advance 
and glorify national life: but the eternal basis of social stability 
and advancement is character. Amiel writes in his impressive 
journal—*Society rests upon conscience, and not upon science. 
Civilization is first and foremost a moral thing. Without hon- 
esty, without respect for law, without the worship of duty, with- 
out the love of one’s neighbor—in a word, without virtue—the 
whole is menaced and falls into decay; and neither letters nor 
art, neither luxury nor industry, neither rhetoric, nor the police- 
man, nor the custom-house officer can maintain erect and whole 
an edifice of which the foundations are unsound.” As Herbert 
Spencer puts it—“There is no political alchemy by which you 
can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts.” 


In the face of all this concurrent testimony, I will try to jot 


down some of the salient points in this relation between charac- 
ter and democracy and offer as a first consideration the fact, 
that in a democracy, far more than in any other form of govern- 
ment, the laws are the product of the people. However compre- 
hensive and efficient may have been the “Justinian Code,” how- 
ever wise and beneficent “The Code Napoleon,” however pater- 
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nal and liberal may have been the statutes of any absolute mon- 
arch, the political impress of the people was but indirect in their 
formation. True, there never was anything like what is popu- 
larly known as absolute authority centralized in one man. It has 
been a divided sovereignty, even when most loudly the divine 
rights of kings have been proclaimed. The people have always 
been influential in the determination of leadership and law, but 
never has the mass of humanity played such a part in the direct 
selection of men and measures as in our own land. Public 
opinion in a democracy is the dominant law-making force. As 
Walter Besant says—*“The people have all the power there is.” 
The moral tone of legislation will not rise above the average 
morality of the people. To imagine that a cultured few can 
enact and enforce advanced reforms is one of the blunders of 
the moralist in politics. Much as we desire strong prohibitive 
laws against lotteries, the social vice, and the saloon ring, un- 
less the average morality is sworn to back the executive officers 
of a commonwealth, it is worse than useless to effect such legis- 
lation. To tone up public character, to enlarge the scope of 
moral action in politics, to crystallize public sentiment in civil 
statutes is the work of every citizen in a democracy. Our laws 
are both a legacy and a point of departure. Lingering barbar- 
isms and feudal privileges can only be purged from our common 
law by a concerted moral advance on the part of the whole peo- 
ple. As the moral tide rises, the effete and dangerous obstacles 
to justice and virtue will be carried along in the flood of public 
opinion and the new barriers of law will mark the path of a 
nobler civilization moving towards the ultimate goal—that king- 
dom of righteousness, joy and peace outlined by the Son of 
Man. 

Character is an essential in democracy because “he observance 
of law demands the loyal coiperation of the people. The execu- 
tion of law in a despotism or Empire, is effected by a police 
power military in its inquisitorial search and compulsion. Es- 
pionage and vigorous magisterial examinations are possible only 
under a czardom. A democracy must depend finally upon the 
good-will and codperation of the people, in bringing to trial the 
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law and its breaker. Public opinion is our chief executive. 
Every man, armed with an enlightened conscience, is a sworn 
officer for the execution of law. I am quite sure that the best 
reason for the acceptance of the referendum in our midst is not 
for the attainment of a truer expression of political opinion on 
the part of the public, but the joint responsibility entailed in the 
passage of a measure, will breed that spirit of interest and loy- 
alty which is necessary for its observance and protection. It 
was this sustaining power of popular sympathy upon which 
Lincoln leaned so continuously. “I have been guided by events,” 
was one of the maxims of his political creed. He was the peo- 
ple’s surest, best leader because he was in step and in voice one 
of the moving throng that demanded the preservation of the 
union. He again and again waited for the people, then, when 
their voice became the roar as of many voices, he spoke the de- 
layed word and the law was operative. 

Again, a sort of intellectual humility must mark the people in 
a democracy, if the best men are to be acknowledged and seated 
as legislators. As time goes on, and the problems of life, po- 
litical and social, grow in complexity, the task of bringing self- 
interest and the public weal into accord does not become easier, 
as multiplied failures abundantly attest. One of the reasons is, 
that, the democratic spirit, which justly maintains the equality 
of rights, is apt to unjustly ignore or resent the inequalities of 
talent and character which difference man from man. And only 
a hearty acknowledgment of these inequalities can yield the 
assured leadership and the loyal adhesion upon which social 
progress largely depends. The true strength of a democracy 
does not rest in the fact that Tom’s, Dick’s and Harry’s opin- 
ions concerning tariff or coinage, or seal-fisheries are to find ex- 
pression in law; but that the before mentioned Tom, Dick and 
Harry have modest sense enough to recognize and confide to 
capable men the duty of formulating a worthy measure for the 
adjustment of these technical problems in civics. At every 
street corner and factory yard, we find men not only ready to 
discuss but also to settle our great questions of national policy ; 
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questions, which, can be solved only after the most careful and 
elaborate investigations have been made and related to the new 
conditions. Our best education is the education which is able 
to appreciate and follow the master in art and politics. Our in- 
dividualism has run to riot and needs the tempering hand of 
modesty and humble loyalty. As Prof. Ely has said, instead of 
the French cry—*Liberty, Equality and Fraternity,” we had 
better paste over our public doorways, “Authority, Inequality 
and Fraternity”—for the latter dictum is far nearer the absolute 
political truth than the impossible gloss from the revolutionary 
program. 

Character is a prime requisite in a democracy because sa- 
tional well-being and progress demand personal sacrifice, and per- 
sonal sacrifice is a distinctively moral trait. In a democracy, 
the people do not go to war because two kings quarrel but be- 
cause the whole nation is assaulted. The soldiery are not hire- 
lings but citizens. Our meagre standing army would be a par- 
ody of national defence, if there did not stand behind it sixty 
millions of patriotic hearts ready to offer wealth and life in de- 
fense of home and constitution. Not impressment but volun- 
tary service was the glory of our civil contention. Our stand- 
ing army is the nation. From nursery and school house, from 
factory and farm, from college and cottage, from city and coun- 
try a million boys and men would leap to arms if again our im- 
periled nation called to battle. 

In peace, as well as in war, it is personal sacrifice which gives 
health to the national life. The purification of society is no less 
an important and heroic task than the contest for political free- 
dom. Such men as Lowell and Curtis, such women as Frances 
Willard and Mrs. Ballington Booth are our national creditors. 
Bryce, in his chapter on “The true faults of American democ- 
racy,” says, “The fatalistic habit of mind perceptible among 
Americans needs to be corrected by the spectacle of courage 
and independence taking their own path and not looking to see 
where the mass is going.” We must keep before the people the 
eternal distinction between demagogue and statesman. At the 
head of all advance movements in politics stand a few lonely, 
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heroic leaders but, after all, they find their surest and strongest 
echo in the voice of the common people. In the sciences, the 
philosopher leads; the rest of us take or trust what he tells us. 
The spiritual progress of mankind has followed the opposite 
course. Each forward step has been made first among the peo- 
ple, and the last converts have been among the learned. God 
pity that republic, in which, the rank and file of her citizenship 
are debased in morals. The Marquis De San Carlos, writing in 
the North American Review under the title, “A Parisienne,” says 
of Parisian ladies—“Women of strict principles, who have not 
become nuns on leaving school, and who have the courage to 
withstand the current of youth and passion, lead after marriage, 
for the most part, lives of silent domestic martyrdom. Those 
who have rather loose morals, and they are perchance the greater 
number, seem to have a pretty good time of it, and spend their 
golden years “trompant leurs maris” with a vengeance, while they 
bring up their children with the greatest severity on a system of 
blind-fold ignorance. In fact, the cool way French women have 
of being immoral without giving up going to church on Sunday 
is a mystery.” This is poor stuff out of which to build a re- 
public based on democratic devotion. Napoleon’s diagnosis of 
France’s malady is still in point—*Better mothers” is still her 
crying need. Panama scandals will be a constant number in 
the French political program so long as vistue is divorced from 
patriotism. Men of character are the conscience of a commun- 
ity and without conscience national life is impossible. 

There can be no adjustment of the economic ills, no peaceful ad- 
vance in the coming rationalized socialism, without more of char- 
acter in democratic government. The movement of the age is 
towards the larger and wider control of natural monopolies, both 
in the national and municipal life, by the state. Men may call 
it paternalism, or socialism or give the movement any other title 
of disrespect, but the truth remains that corporations and trusts 
organized for transportation, insurance, lighting and heating, the 
manufacture of common products of consumption need the 
strong judicial hand of the people’s best wisdom to let and deny 
the enormous privileges granted by charter or franchise. Cer- 
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tainly and slowly the state will lay her hand upon what is now 
under the complete control of a body of selfish men. A rational 
socialism can be realized only by a purified and devoted Chris- 
tian citizenship. The goal of history is the realization of the 
kingdom of God. That kingdom comes through love. 

Character, in the aspect of faith, is essential in a democracy 
because, without trust in man and trust in God democracy ts a 
blank absurdity. Universal suffrage is universal nonsense unless 
a man believes that, at base, the common people, though tlrey 
blunder frequently, yet constantly desire to do the right thing in 
legislation. The heart of the people is sound, however wild 
their theories may be. Our constitution is based upon belief in 
man. Individual men may be unsound but the desire of the 
great body of our people is to do right. Our belief in man rests 
on our belief in the indwelling God. Slowly the divine reason 
power, truth, justice, purity and love is being incarnated in the 
race. It is because I believe that all men are possible “Sons of 
God,” that my faith in democracy increases. “In Him we live 
and move and have our being.” The larger our trust in God 
the richer will be the inflow of his perfect order and spirit. The 
only rational optimism is the faith bred of Christianity. To 
that faith the majority of our nation is pledged and in vision al- 
ready see the fulfillment of the splendid prophecy—*“The king- 
doms of this world* are to become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ.” 

These are a few of the applications of character to democracy. 
However curtly and imperfectly I have presented the relations | 
am sure—*Our healing is not in the storm or in the whirlwind, 
it is not in monarchies, or aristocracies, or democracies, but will 
be revealed by the still small voice which speaks to the con- 
science and the heart, prompting us to a wider and wiser hu- 
manity.” He, then, who makes character makes the state. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


THE CO-ORDINATION OF WORD AND SACRAMENT. 
By Rev. ADAM Stump, A. M. 


Theology, in common with all else that has life, is a growth. 
Unlike a temple hewn out of solid rock, we can never say of it, 
“There it stands, complete, finished, and subject to no change 
whatsoever.” In substance, indeed, there dare be no change, 
except in quantity. The quality, however, always remains the 
same. We must never leave the old foundations. But in dis- 
position of parts, in accretion by means of addition, in readjust- 
ment for greater harmony, in new emphasis of heretofore over- 
looked points—in these respects alterations may take place, even 
in the divine science. Anything that is so dependent upon lan- 
guage for articulation must be subject to vicissitude, even if it 
be only in phrases, terminology, or confessional! diction. But 
this has reference only to the form, the external structure, not to 
the materials of the science. This is all we can mean by pro- 
gressive theology. 

The history of theology shows that a vital doctrine has some- 
times been tacitly held by the entire Church, without dreaming 
that a controversy would ever be waged about it, until heresy 
aroused the slumbering combativeness of human nature. This 
was notably the case with reference to the divinity of Christ, 
which was the unchallenged faith of the Church for three hun- 
dred years before the Council of Nice, though as an article of 
the creed it existed in a kind of dormant state, until Arianism 
fully awoke it. A doctrine, therefore, may long have been a 
silently accepted tenet, before it became a subject for discussion 
or the article of a confession. Indeed so long as a question 
concerning it had not been raised, it were a premature waste of 
energy to rise as its champion. Why institute defense before 
attack is made? Why enter the lists before there are challeng- 
ers ? 
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Then, too, sometimes it require only a new phrase, or only a 
new interpretation of an old one, to cause a rush upon the arm- 
ary of controversy. One may rest assured that, in theology, 
the gates of Janus will not yet be closed! If it be only for an 
intellectual tilt at logomachy, doughty knights shall not be want- 
ing. But inasmuch as religion is the deepest science of man, 
plunging its plummets, like anchors, into the silent sea-depths 
of the soul, men will always be most profoundly moved by even 
a seeming onslaught upon their cherished beliefs. In olden 
times they would reinforce their arguments with swords. Hate 
often came to the help of logic. But nowadays we have grace 
enough to contend with milder means, in charity and forbear- 
ance. We seek truth, not victory. 

The term codrdination has not been frequent in theological 
discussion. In this respect it may be said to be an invention 
of the latter part of the nineteenth century. In astronomy, ge- 
ometry, physiology and grammar, we have long been acquainted 
with it. It has thus far almost exclusively belonged to the 
nomenclature of the physical and mathematical sciences. But 
of late it has leapt into prominence through the famous trial of 
Dr. Briggs, who claimed the codrdination of the Word, the 
Church, and the Reason. We believe the condemnation of his 
dictum to have been just. It savors of a dangerous rationalism. 
But the fact that the three entities above mentioned are not, in 
any proper sense, codrdinates, does not make the term such a 
heretical one that no others may, without theological ostracism, 
be considered as such. 

In all honesty and simplicity some of us have always thought 
of the word of God and the Sacraments as, in every legitimate 
sense, coordinate. We understood our teachers to hold them 
thus. Our reading led us to think so. Our practice confirmed 
the impression. We counted ourselves safe in this as Lutherans. 
But now we find this position denied us, and, though great li- 
braries or leisure are not ready blessings, we want to say a few 
words in favor of our conviction. We will not, without very 
good reasons, give it up. We will surrender only after superior 
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force has battered down the citadel in which we have taken 
refuge. 

We believe the coordination of the Word and the Sacraments 
to be a corollary of our Lutheran confession. We claim that it 
is an immediate consequence of our demonstrated doctrine on 
this subject. The facts in the case warrant something stronger 
than an hypothesis, at the least. We do not suppose, but affirm. 

Argument does not, as many think, begin with the syllogism, 
but with the definition. So Socrates taught us long ago, and 
thus bequeathed to coming ages the foundation of all knowledge. 
How many controversies have begun in chaos and ended in 
confusion, just because men did not know what they were con- 
tending for! A good definition would often have removed the 
cause of strife, by showing that there really was no disagree- 
ment. As we have no time or disposition for fruitless logo- 
machy, let us at once define the terms which we intend to use 
in this discussion. 

A coordinate, according to Webster, is, “A thing of the same 
rank with another thing; one of two or more persons or things 
of equal rank or authority.” The adjective is defined as, “Equal 
in rank or order; not subordinate.” From these all other cog- 
nates may easily be inferred. It will therefore readily be seen 
that these terms necessarily have reference, not to essence, but 
to relation. They do not so much express quality as grade. 
We mean by them an equal correlativity in origin, function, or 
ends, rather than in substance, though this need not be ignored. 

Things or persons may be codrdinate in rank, without being 
indentical either in essence, or office, as a major and chaplain in 
the army, or the executive, judiciary, and legislative powers of 
the American constitution. But especially may two things or 
persons be coordinate in office, without being otherwise identi- 
cal. A gold dollar has no greater purchasing power than a 
greenback, in spite of the intrinsic difference of the two, if the 
government has coordinated them in exchange. Longitude and 
latitude, though so different fer se, yet are codrdinates, from the 
fact that they perform the common function of locating any 
given spot on the surface of the earth. As to things, the parts 
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of a cross are coérdinates, though one be of silver and the other 
of iron. 

Ve have not often found these terms in the theological books. 
We would expect them in the discussions of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, where the stronger term, homoousian, certainly includes 
the weaker, but slightly codrdination, since three that are equal 
in essence are certainly equal in rank. But it is not a catch- 
word, or technicality, but an idea that we are seeking. A num- 
of orthodox terms, like trinity, vicarious, and sacrament, are not 
found in Scripture; but this is not necessary, if only the 
thought to which they correspond is found there. We will be 
content with the language of coérdination, even without the 
term. 

As to the word of God, we do not mean by it the absolute, 
but the revealed truth, as we have it in our sacred writings—the 
revelation of God’s will and thought. We therefore mean that 
form of articulate truth known as the Bible. We cannot con- 
sider, for instance, the first word of God that was sounded in 
the universe, so far as we know, “Let there be light,” as it ex- 
isted in the divine mind before he spake it, or as it formed itself 
into a concept in the mind of the first human knowner of it, but 
that word as we have it on record. Of most of the essential 
word of God we likely have no intelligence. What we have of 
it, though only a fragment of the whole, is already too great for 
our finite comprehension. This is therefore all we can now con- 
sider. We can deal only with that part which has been revealed in 
acertain form. With Calovius, “We contend that, over and above 
the written word of God, there is at present no unwritten word 
of God,” (Schmid, p. 45.) Sometimes a wider definition, includ- 
ing oral declaration or preaching, is given. This, though allow- 
able, is true only when the inspired form, as it came from the 
lips and pens of “holy men of God who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” and of which we have a reliable 
copy—only when this, as the true norm of truth, is kept in view. 
This must ever remain the base for all lines of departure in 
thought, and the guide of all action. Nor do we cling to the 
mere letter, but also to the content. “We must distinguish be- 
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tween the word of God as it is materially expressed and exhib- 
ited in written characters, points, letters, and syllables adhering 
to paper or parchment, or even in sound and external words 
formed in the air, and formally considered, as the divine concep- 
tion and sense is expressed in the written letters and syllables,” 
(Quenstedt : Schmid, p. 519.) 

~ Now in the discussion of our theme we will not claim that 
the absolute “divine conception and sense” is coordinate with, 
and not above, the sacraments, but that the relative “divine con- 
ception and sense” as expressed in written characters is so. In 
our conception, the former is the secondary cause and content 
of the other, not exhaustively, but as partly transfused into a 
mould, just as in biology the vital principle is both the cause 
and content of the cell. Did not Plato teach that life was the 
cause of form in organisms? But even life is only a secondary 
cause. Behind it is God 

We accept, then, the Bible as a true word of God, and have 
no sympathy with the lately notorious and shallow fancy, that 
it only contains the word of God. But we deem it fair to con- 
template the truth it teaches or reveals, not as the word of God 
in the infinite sense, but in the limited sense of a special revela- 
tion in time and space. This distinction has thus far not been 
kept in view by those who oppose our formula. But we will 
confine ourselves to the divine oracles. Beyond them, all is 
metaphysical fancy. 

It might be enough, with reference to the sacraments, simply 
to say that we stand on the Lutheran platform. Mosheim’s 
definition might answer: “A sacrament is an ordinance ap- 
pointed by God, by which the benefits purchased by the Saviour 
are not only symbolically represented to the senses, but spiritual! 
blessing is also actually conferred on those who faithfully use 
them,” (Schmucker’s Pop. Theol. p. 237). 

If this does not sufficiently interpret the Augsburg Confession, 
we may add that of Gerhard: “A sacrament is a sacred and 
solemn action, divinely instituted, by which God, through the 
ministry of man, dispenses heavenly gifts, under a visible and 
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external element, through a certain word, in order to offer, ap- 
ply, and seal to those using them and believing, the special 
promise of the gospel concerning the gratuitous remission of 
sins.” (Quoted by Dr. Valentine, Outline, p. 229). 

With the Zwinglian and Romish views we can therefore have 
nothing to do. The two sacraments (Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper) are neither mere signs nor works of human merit. Yet 
we understand them to be in reality but other forms of the Truth 
of God. They also area word. This is the reason why our 
theologians universally adopt the expression verbum visibile. It 
is therefore right to say that the word of God comes to us in 
two forms, one a document (Van Oosterzee, Theol. N. T., p. 2) 
and the other a sacrament, of which one really is not anymore 
invisible than the other. This much is admitted by Schmid, 
who says, “As in the case of the word, so also in the case of 
the sacraments, an external and visible element, which in the 
sacred rite is offered to man, becomes the vehicle of the Holy 
Ghost,” (Dog. p. 537.) Quenstedt also declares, “God has 
added to the word of the gospel as another communicative 
means of salvation, the sacraments, which constitute the visible 
word,” (Schmid, p. 538). We therefore have, scientifically speak- 
ing, the revealed part of the truth of God in two forms—one 
distinctively the form of speech, the other distinctively the form 
of action. But neither excludes the other. A profound unity 
towers above all distinctions and differences between them. Dr. 
Wolf admirably states this point of contact in union, when he 
says (Luth. in America, p. 513), “The Lutheran Church accepts 
and holds the whole truth of the Scriptures, with its normal his- 
toric development. In and with this truth, she knows, is the 
Holy Spirit, so that, wherever presented, in word or sacrament, 
it brings salvation to every one who does not make it of none 
effect through unbelief.” 

The proposition which we have undertaken to elucidate, if 
not to demonstrate, is this: TZhat there ts at least one point of 
contact between the word of God and the sacraments, at which 
they touch in coirdination, and that ts, their common function as 
the means of grace.. Being conscious that we are dealing with 
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the deepest mysteries of our holy religion, we will not undertake 
too much. We will not assert that these two are equal in all 
respects, that each contains the same amount of truth as the 
other, or that one may not be a more extensive medium and the 
other a more intensive one. We do not consider it necessary 
either to prove or disprove any of these, in order to establish 
our proposition. No one else has brought into observation such 
penetralia of our subject. How could we? Who can probe 
spiritual essences or dissect mysteries ? 

We readily acknowledge that the word and the sacraments 
are distinct from each other. Though their substances may be 
of the same kind, plain lines of demarcation forbid their identity 
in all respects. But distinctive differences in nature in no way 
destroy coordination or even make it improbable. In the mys- 
terious Trinity, distinctions are not only noted, but emphasized. 
The Son is not the Father, the Father is not the Spirit. Yet we 
believe in their coordination. But it was no doubt the tripartite 
division of the divine personality and the accentuated differentia 
of functions, these necessary distinctions, that may have led 
Arian honestly to believe the subordination of the Son. Sim- 
ilarly, others may be led, at least to hesitate before agreeing to 
the coordination of word and sacrament. But for us this sub- 
lime analogy makes the way to it easier. 

The same is true of the relation of the two sacraments to 
each other. Tertullian (160 A. D.) was the first one who used 
the phrase, secramentum baptismatis et eucharistiae. \s it in- 
significant that these two have ever since been spoken of in the 
same breath? Without using the term itself, our dogmaticians 
constantly use the language of coérdination concerning them. 


The nearest any one comes to a nomenclature expressing the 


relation is Schmid, who says: “The earlier dogmaticians are 
solely concerned to prove the analogy of the word and sacra- 
ments,” (p. 544). And all scholars know that the materia coe- 
lestts (or third element) in the sacraments did not receive the 
universal consent of our theologians, simply because, not being 
able to determine it in baptism, the force of their analogy was 
regarded as weakened, if not destroyed. The word analogy 
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means “an agreement or likeness between things in some cir- 
cumstances or effects, when the things are otherwise entirely 
different.” Now simple analogy, in the ordinary sense, would 
not require the removal of the materia coclestis, in order that 
baptism might agree with or be like the eucharist. We believe 
a deeper significance attaches to this divorcement of the third 
clement. Webster in a note further says: “Analogy is not un- 
frequently used to denote mere sémilarity. But its specific mean- 
ing is a similarity of re/ations. We regard coérdination as re- 
ferring to sameness of relations. Does not analogy therefore 
at least suggest it? But as we are not aware that the equality 
in rank of the two sacraments ever was questioned, we take it 
for granted, and are thereby prepared to accept their mutual re- 
lationship to the word of God as identical with that which they 
sustain to each other. 

From metaphysical necessity this relationship must be either 
one of supremacy, one of coordination, or one of subordina- 
tion. It cannot be all of these at the same time. The first we 
will not maintain. It follows that one or the other of the re- 
maining two must be true. If it be not the second, then it 
must be the third, and vice versa. There is no escaping this di- 
lemma. It can be only one of them, but one it must be. 

We assert, without quaking before contradiction, that subor- 
dination of the sacraments to the word of God is not held by a 
single one of our great theologians. Or, what is the same thing, 
we challenge any one to show us the place where a single Lu- 
theran authority has really denied their coordination. As in 
the case of the divine rule of faith and practice, the Lutheran 
principle is, that anything that is not forbidden in the Bible may 
be retained without sin, so with reference to the ecclesiastical 
authorities, we claim, that that which is not branded by them as 
heresy we may accept, without forfeiting our Lutheranism. 

But as Martin Luther himself is claimed as an opponent of 
our position, we will examine his supposed contradiction. Is it 
not strange that the man whom his Protestant critics charge 
with retaining a semi-Romish view of the sacraments, should 
now be quoted as subordinating them to the word! How much 
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that dear man has had to suffer at the hands both of his friends 
and his foes! 

But Luther is somewhere to have said, “The word of God is 
the greatest, the most necessary, the chief thing, in the Chris- 
tian Church, for the sacraments cannot exist without the Word, 
and a person, if need were, can be saved without the sacrament, 
but not without the word.” But Luther says of baptisim and 
the Lord’s Supper, in his Larger Catechism (Bk. Con. p. 519, 
N. Mar.), “There can be no Christian without them.” He there- 
fore teaches either that one not a Christian may be saved with- 
out becoming one, and thus flatly contradicts himself, or his 
language must be so explained that these two statements shall 
coincide. The latter can easily be done as will appear, after 
considering another quotation from him. 

“The words are divine pledges, a promise and testament. 
The sacraments are signs, that is, holy signs. Now since much 
more lies in the testament than in the sacrament, so much more 
lies in the words than in the signs. For the signs might cease 
to exist, and yet a person could have the words, and thus be 
saved without the sacraments, but not without the testament.” 
Now the man who would ciaim that, because Luther here really 
says, “The sacraments are signs,” he considered them only signs, 
would certainly expose his ignorance. Yet this must be done, 
before that excerpt can be twisted into a contradiction of our 
position. Zwingli did not misunderstand him! We in fact but 
carry coals to a place where they are already plentiful, by de- 
claring that Luther never conceived of the sacraments as inde- 
pendent of the word. But he was too great a man to care for 
verbal inconsistencies. 

“A person, if need were, can be saved without the sacrament, 
but not without the word.” No, not without the word in its 
general sense as Truth, but without the technical, revealed word, 
or Paul is wrong concerning the salvability of the heathen, 
(Rom. 2:13-16). Asa matter of speculation, “if need were” (a 
mere supposition in the subjunctive), God can save a soul without 
any means whatsoever. But what are the facts? How does he 
usually save? Therefore this hypothetical expression of Luther 
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either does not deny our position, or, if it does, it also contra- 
dicts his own. So with respect to the other. “For the signs 
might cease to exist (yes, and with them would go the complete 
sacrament) and yet a person could have the words (a// that would 
be left) and thus be saved without the sacraments,”) certainly, for 
there would be none). That we have not misrepresented or mis- 
construed Luther is proven by the concluding part of the second 
excerpt, where he says, “I can enjoy the sacraments in the mass 
daily, if only I present to myself the testament, that is, the 
words and promises of Christ, and feed and strengthen my faith 
on these.” Unless we modify this sentence by some of his ut- 
terances elsewhere, Luther must be counted an out and out Qua- 
ker! But a quotation which represents Luther as ignoring the 
sacraments, is worthless, because it proves too much. It is plain 
that what he actually does in this entire excerpt is not to subor- 
dinate the sacraments, but to exalt the word as above the ma- 
terial elements in them. But this is a far different matter from 
the interpretation that has been forced upon it. 

But Melanchthon also is supposed to be against us, because 
he says of “preaching the word,” that it is “the most eminent, 
holy, useful and exalted service,’ giving the reason, “for the 
office of the preacher is the highest in the Church.” Now if it 
can be shown that Melanchthon ever conceived of the ministry 
as complete without the administration of the sacraments, then 
he contradicts us. But this will hardly be done. On the con- 
trary, he adopted the phrase, verdum visibile, and declared, in the 
same apology from which the above language was taken, “The 
kingdom of Christ exists only where the word of God and the 
sacraments are found,” (Bk. Con., p. 227). 

So far from giving the sacraments an inferior place, he uses 
language concerning them, which would be strong enough for 
any coordinationist. In the Apology he speaks as follows: 
“Now baptism, the eucharist, and absolution are true sacraments; 
for they are commanded of God, and have the promise of grace, 
which in reality belongs to, and is the New Testament. For 
the external signs were instituted to move our hearts, namely, 
both by the word and the external signs, to believe, when we 
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are baptized and when we receive the Lord’s body, that God 
will be truly merciful to us, through Christ, as Paul, Rom. 10: 17 
says: “Faith cometh by hearing.” Now it will be observed 
that Rom. 10: 17, the very text which our opponents employ 
to disprove our position, is the very passage to which Melanch- 
thon refers as expressing the mediating instrumentality both of 
word and sacraments between the soul and grace. In his opin- 
ion, hearing the Gospel and receiving it through the sacraments 
must be the same thing. 

But all the citations to prove the subordination of the sacra- 
ments are made to hinge on the philosophical axiom that “there 
cannot be two centres to the same thing.” No: but two things 
can have the same centre, and this is the very essence of co- 
ordination in every branch of science. 

Whogver claimed that codrdinates must have two centres ? 
Whoever dreamed that every brother must have two fathers, be- 
fore he can be the coordinate of his sister! Then there must 
be two Jehovahs, before the Spirit can be coordinate with the 
Son! Then the radii of a circle cannot be coordinates, unless 
the circle becomes an ellipse, so as to have at least two foci, if 
not two centres ! 

No: we acknowledge that our authorities note the distinctions 
between word and sacrament, but they no more deny their equal- 
ity in rank, than a scientist would deny that one oak is codrdi- 
nate with another of the same genus, because it might not be 
of the same size. Why should they speak in such exalted terms 
(especially of the Lord’s Supper) and approach it so reverently, 
if they consider it so inferior to the word? What shall we think 
of the carefulness of Muhlenberg, during his first visit to York, 
Pa., in demanding that each member of Christ Church should 
be personally examined before partaking of the communion ? 
(Mann. p. 196). That episode is but symptomatic of Lutheran 
usage. Why did the Patriarch not test the fitness of each man 
to hear the preaching? Might not a stranger have concluded 
that, by allowing all kinds of people to hear the word, but only 
a selected few to receive the Lord’s Supper, that the former was 
subordinated to the latter? Luther was equally cautious in his 
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practice. He speaks against employing moral coercion to 
bring communicants to the altar. Did he, with reference to the 
oral word, not agree with the divine command, “And thou shalt 
speak my words unto them, whether they will hear or whether 
they will forbear?” (Ezek. 2 : 7). 

Now we own that it would be manifestly unfair to impute to 
Luther or Muhlenberg the opinion that the word is subordinate 
to the sacraments, though in fact they and all the rest in our 
galaxy of great names seem utterly indifferent toward such an 
imputation. They were not in the least fearful, lest their ex- 
alted language and accentuating practice should be misunder- 
stood. 

Some one might say that the true explanation of our unique 
Preparatory Service is that our Church, before allowing any one 
to commune, desires to test the fitness of the applicant by seek- 
ing in him the fruits of the word, thus showing the latter to be 
the more important. On the contrary such a view might argue 
that the word is only a preparatory means to the proper celebra- 
tion of the Supper, and, consequently, like all other instrumen- 
talities, inferior to its own higher end. We only mention these 
things to make it clear that in the Lutheran system, it is im- 
possible to assign a subordinate place for the sacraments. In 
consonance with this thought is the statement of the profound 
Martensen, that, on the part of man, worship “finds its highest 
expression in the sacraments,” (Theol. p. 419 ff). On the di- 
vine side, he calls them “acts of the glorified Christ.” Spener 
also calls them “divine acts,” (Quar. vol. 23, p. §33). | Marten- 
sen also asserts them to be “absolutely necessary for the exist- 
ence of the Church.” Dr. Schmid, who stands preeminent as 
an interpreter of our dogmaticians, after a quotation from Chem- 
nitz, says: “The two means of salvation are thus distinguished 
only by the manner in which they operate upon man,” (p. 5 39). 
How then could one outrank the other ? 

But an objector may say that the same Chemnitz grants (p. 
552), that in case any one “has not the ability to use the sacra- 
ments,” their necessity to salvation should not be considered 
“absolute.” But the same can be said of the heathen who have 
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not the ability to hear the preached word, as we have it but who, 
nevertheless, can in other ways secure the truth which makes 
them free. Hollazius says, “Although, except in most recent 
times, the universal, solemn, and actual preaching of the divine 
word, did not always and everywhere extend to all nations, yet 
God did not altogether withhold the universal call from any na- 
tion,” (Schm. 465). Thus, consistently, almost all our theolo- 
gians teach that God, in his sovereignty, may save souls, both 
without the written or spoken word, as well as without the 
sacraments, but not without God’s truth in other possible 
forms. For in Scripture, sacrament, and lesser proclamations, 
the principal thing is the “command of God,” (Luther in L. 
Cat., v). Yet we are to believe that these men subordinate one 
to the other! But the universal Lutheran nomenclature tells us 
a better story. Word avd sacrament. Why this universal ver- 
bal codrdination? Does it not signify one of ideas as well? 
Do we not believe that God has joined them together? Our 
unvarying terminology says as much. Would not the insertion 
between these two of a disjunctive, instead of a copulative con- 
junction, jar our Lutheran consciousness? Yes, any but codér- 
dinating connectives would mean the unhallowed divorce of 
a sacred union. The whole Church of the past cries out, “It 
shall not be! What God has joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” 

Summing up, we are now ready for the guarded statement of 
Dr. J. A. Brown (Compend, p. 156). “But the means which 
we are to use are the word and the sacraments. The continual 
tendency has been toward extremes. In the Roman and Greek 
churches, and some Protestant, the sacraments are exalted above 
the word of God. While in some Protestant churches the 
preached word is exalted above the sacraments. In our Church 
we find these diverging tendencies. Within the General Synod 
the tendency has been toward Puritanism or making light of di- 
vine ordinances. There is a healthy reaction in this respect, 
and it is being more and more felt, that as the preaching of the 
Gospel is a divinely instituted ordinance, so is Baptism and the 
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Lord’s Supper, and the two means of grace are in some sense 
one—the spoken word and the visible word.” 

But this brings us to the crisis of our cumulative argument. 
All that has gone before has been only the avenue to the peri- 
stylium. But it was all in the right direction. We now have 
arrived at the temple, and we find over its portals this legend: 
The word and sacraments touch in cosrdination at that point where 
they both are the means of grace. 

Here is the criterion by which our corollary must stand or 
fall. Here it must receive its crucial test. If it fails here, we 
are willing to abandon it, without regret, and, in humble submis- 
sion, allow the opposition to triumph over its defeat. But, with- 
out meaning to be boastful, no such prospect is terrifying us. 

At the risk of seeming pedantic, we will burden the reader 
with some more quotations, as we have no ambition to be origi- 
nal at the expense of truth. Chemnitz may here represent a 
large number of his compeers. He says, “The Ap. Conf. 
correctly declares that the effect, the virtue or efficacy of the 
word, and the sacraments which are the seals of the promisc, is 
the same. As, therefore, the Gospel is the power of God unto 
the salvation of every one that believeth, not because there is 
any magical force in the letters, syllables, or sound of the words, 
but because it is the means, organ, or instrument by which the 
Holy Spirit is efficacious, proposing, offering, presenting, distrib- 
uting, and applying the merit of Christ and the grace of God to 
the salvation of every one that believeth; so also is the power 
and efficacy attributed to the sacraments, not because saving 
grace is to be sought in the sacraments above and beyond the 
merit of Christ, the mercy of the Father, and the efficacy of the 
Holy Ghost, but that the sacraments are instrumental causes in 
this way, that through these means or organs the Father desires 
to present, bestow, and apply his grace, the Son to communi- 
cate his merit to believers, and the Holy Spirit to exercise his 
efficacy for the salvation of every one that believeth.” “Ac- 
cording to this,” says the great interpreter, Schmid, “the sacra- 
ments effect the same grace as the word,” (Dog. p. 551). The 
same high authority also has the following glossary upon a say- 
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ing of Quenstedt (often wrongly attributed to the latter), “Strictly 
speaking, there is but ove means of salvation, which is distin- 
guished as the audible and visible word; through both one and 
the same grace is imparted to man, at one time through the 
mere word, at another through the external and visible element,” 
(Dog. pp. 538-9). As there is a disposition in some to treat 
our understanding of these teachers, in supercilious hauteur, as 
crude and ignorant, we will let two undoubted representatives of 
our General Synod speak for us. 

Dr. F. W. Conrad, in his exhaustive lecture on the Ninth Ar- 
ticle of the Augsburg Confession, states our position better than 
we ourselves could do it. This is his own language: “And as 
we have seen that water, as a constituent element of baptism, 
by its appropriation to a sacramental purpose, becomes an effi- 
cacious sign, and as a ‘visible word’ united with the written and 
spoken word, with which the Holy Spirit is united, and through 
which he operates, daptism becomes a means of grace coirdinate 
with the word of God,” (Luth. Quar. vol. 4, p. 492. Italics ours). 

Who will now rise up and say of this able expositor of Lu- 
ther and acknowledged critic of Rome, “Our friend is treading 
on dangerous ground. Another step may place him in doubt- 
ful company ?” (Luth. Ods., Dec. 22, 1893). 

The thirteenth lecture on the Holman Foundation was de- 
livered by a cool and careful scholar, one of the most conserva- 
tive men in our Church—the Rev. Dr. W. M. Baum. In that 
scholarly presentation, whose subject was “Of the Use of the 
Sacraments,” this safe leader says: “It is matter of clear de- 
monstration, and may be easily verified by any who will make 
honest examination, that the Reformers, and especially those 
whose views and writings gave form and direction to the devel- 
opment of the Lutheran faith and cultus, and whose opinions 
we have already largely quoted, that whilst they always accepted 
with unquestioning faith and childlike simplicity the clear word 
of God, and always held in highest reverence and esteem the di- 
vinely appointed ordinances as colrdinate means of grace, they 
never represented these latter as the only and indispensable 
channels for conveying to men the benefits of Christ’s redemp- 
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tion,” (Quar. Rev., vol. 8, p. 448. Italics ours). For the last 
twenty years these high testimonies have been standing in no 
obscure place in our literature, unchallenged, so far as we are 
aware, by a single opponent. What does it mean, that these 
honored servants of the Church, who may not be far from their 
heavenly crowns, shall, with those to whom they have been or- 
acles, now be stigmatized as Romanizing Lutherans? This 
may be a more serious question than many are willing to think. 

There seem to be three sources whence men derive the effi- 
cacy of the sacraments. We will only mention the fact that the 
Romish system derives it from the Church. 

Others would have it, that their efficient cause is the revealed 
word. If properly explained, this may be allowed to stand. 
But then we must understand it in a secondary sense only, inas- 
much as the Scriptures themselves possess only a derived effi- 
cacy. But, after granting this dictum in the fullest measure, we 
would then very earnestly inquire, how the word, outside of the 
sacrament, can possibly be subordinate to the word, in the sac- 
rament? Subordinate to itself! The Nile sources on the moun- 
tains of Africa subordinate to the flooded river in Egypt ! 

But with Spener, (LL. Quar., vol. 23, p. 533), Hutter (Com- 
pend., p. 163), and a thousand others, we acknowledge God 
alone as the true author both of the word and of the sacraments 
as the means of grace. Luther says of the latter, that they 
were both “instituted by Christ,” (Bk. Con., p. 519). It would 
be impossible to quote in this article all his references to this di- 
vine source. Therefore when he says, “The word makes and 
distinguishes the sacrament,” (idem p. 532), he is not to be un- 
derstood as exalting the creature above its Creator. As means 
of salvation, then, God has appointed word and sacrament to 
the same function—that of bearing and applying the blessings 
of the Gospel. If there is a difference in this common office 
between them in extent (which those who believe so may prove), 
there certainly cannot be any generic difference, or our dogma- 
ticians could not say that the “same grace” is bestowed by each. 
The distinctions between them we recognize, but neither the 
differing accidents nor the distinctive functions of two substances 
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disprove their real coordination. Thus God has coérdinated a 
document containing his grace with other elements containing 
his grace, and ordained both to communicate what they contain. 
Thus we understand the decided language of Chemnitz, who 
says: The grace exhibited in the word is not different from that 
exhibited in the sacraments; the promise in the Gospel is not 
different from that in the sacraments; but the grace is the same 
and the word one and the same, except that in the sacraments 
the word is rendered visible, as it were, on account of our in- 
firmity, by signs divinely appointed,” (Schmid, Dog., p. 551). 

As corroborative of our definitions at the outstart, we will 
quote a sentence from Dorner, a thorough student of Luther's 
writings, “I hist the word of God in the Holy Scriptures is thus 
established as the means of grace in general, grace assumes in 
the sacraments, on the other hand, a form having reference still 
more immediately to the individual person, as living in a speci- 
fied time and space,” (L. Quar., vol. 8, p. 418). How could 
such language by any fair means be made to signify anything 
less than coordination ? 

Article VII. of the Augsburg Confession teaches that there 
is no Christian Church, except where, besides the preaching of 
the Gospel, “the holy sacraments are administered according to 
the Gospel.” This certainly places the two upon a common ba- 
sis of estimation. but even if we grant, as is claimed by cer- 
tain writers, that the word is first made constitutive of the sac- 
raments, we fail to see that this, were it a fact, would have pre- 
vented the Maker from afterwards coérdinating them as con- 
veyors of blessing, each in its own sphere. After both exist 
and both are in operation, is not the stream coordinate with the 
spring that originates and feeds it? But we firmly deny that 
the word alone does constitute the sacraments, except in a low 
sense. We hold with Hutter that it is only descriptive of them, 
(Compend., p. 165). Luther favors this idea by the following 
on this very subject: “Although this work (vicarious death of 


‘Christ) was accomplished on the cross, and the remission of sins 


obtained, yet they cannot be communicated to us otherwise than 
through the word; for how could we otherwise know that these 
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things had been accomplished, or that they were presented to — 
us, if they are not handed down to us through the word? From 
what source do they know it, or how can they apprehend the 
remission of sins, and apply it to themselves, if they do not 
support themselves by, and believe in the Scripture and the 
Gospel ?” (L. Cat. Bk. Con., p. 534). Mark, Luther is not here 
weighing one medium over against the other, but insisting upon 
the use of the word in the Lord’s Supper. If his words mean 
anything more, than that the former is, and must be, descriptive 
of the latter, we have misread him. 

Article V. of the Augsburg Confession teaches that God 
through the Gospel and sacraments “as means he imparts the 
Holy Spirit, who in his own time and place, works faith in those 
that hear the Gospel.” We learn here that the Holy Ghost has 
coordinated these two things in blessed codperation. We thus 
see that the Godhead has placed these things in equai rank and 
order, not fer se, but in their relations to the divine power, which 
is the moving cause in each of them. 

If we consider the relation of word and sacrament to faith no 
contradiction to our position appears. In the Apology we find 
this expression: “We therefore say, that the proper use of the 
sacraments requires faith; to believe the divine promise, and re- 
ceive the promised grace, which is offered through the sacra- 
ments and the word,” (Bk. Con. p. 266). We notice here a 
common condition to their benefits which strengthens the bond 
of their coordination. 

So with reference to the central doctrine of Lutheranism, the 
Apology approves a saying of Augustine, “That it is not the 
sacraments that justify, but faz¢/ in their use, justifies us in the 
sight of God,” (Bk. Con., p. 267). Where then is our peril ? 

We would like to know the place where a really Lutheran au- 
thority literally declares that the word of God is the “chief 
means of grace,” in such sense as to subordinate the others. 
Without sacrificing our belief or compromising our position, we 
may acknowledge (though in the case of infants a contradiction 
looms up), that, ordinarily, among adults, in the genesis and de- 
velopment of salvation, the word comes first. But mere prece- 
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dence proves nothing. Very superior things have come last ! 
We, however, assert that in the Christian world, so far as we 
can judge, God saves most souls, not through the word alone, 
but as connected with a sacramental element, or even without 
any form of the word as we cherish it. If this is not true, then 
there must be a universal damnation of infants both in Christian 
and pagan lands. But the wish to exalt a document, even 
though it be above the Saviour himself, so that it is in danger 
of becoming a lifeless nehushtan with some, must receive a 
check from the historical facts, that at least one of the Old Tes- 
tament sacraments was in the world long before a word of Scrip- 
ture was written and that Christ himself instituted two sacra- 
ments, but did not write one word of the New Testament. But, 
as before said, simple precedence does not make one means of 
grace chief, to the derogation of the other. Schmid says, “The 
immediate design of Baptism is, finally, to work saving grace in 
man. But, as also the word of God has like effect, baptism is 
intended to produce this result only in such cases in which it is 
applied to human beings at an earlier period than the word; 
this is the case with infants who are not yet susceptible to the 
preaching of the Gospel. But in adults who with their already 
developed reason can understand the preaching of the Gospel, 
the word has precedence, and produces its results before the sac- 
rament, (p. 554). But even if the designation “chief,” as applied 
to the word of God, is meant to express the dependence of the 
sacraments upon it, we still claim their codrdination, just as we 
hold to that of the Son of God, notwithstanding the undoubted 
fact of his dependence upon the Father, (Matt. 28: 18; John 
14: 28. vid. Van Oosterzee, N. T. Theol., p. 143). 

Or if by “chief” it is meant to regard the word as more gen- 
eral, more easily used, more ethical and practical, we have no 
objection to it. What the sacraments (e. ¢. the Lord’s Supper) 
loses in that concession, it gains in another direction. It is 
more individualizing, more intensive, and especially conveys the 
Body and Blood of Christ. But we would refrain from lifting 
up one above the other; we regard them coequal in the same 
sphere of blessing. 
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How it could consistently be said on one page that the word 
is the “chief means,” in the subordinating sense, and on another 
page that neither means is bearer of its special grace exclusively, 
is hard to see. If one does not exclude the other, how can it 
usurp the highest seat? We grant that they do not exclude 
each other, that neither is monarch, but that they rule conjointly. 

We wonder also whether the writer who says of the word, “It 
is the chief means of grace,” but on the same page also declares, 
“Together with the word, baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
the means of grace,” (Augsburg Teacher, Feb. '94, p. 56) would, 
if his attention were drawn to the matter, allow that he should 
be classed among those who subordinate the one to the other? 
We doubt it; in fact we know this is not the case. 

Quibbling is far from us, but it does sometimes make a differ- 
ence whether one uses the definite or the indefinite article. To 
speak of “he means of grace is thoroughly Lutheran, and it is 
the language of coordination. But we have no objection to the 
phraseology which employs such terms as “chief” or “leading” 
means of grace, if it is not made to signify subordination. For 
we cannot believe that one offers the soul either more or less 
than the other. What, under the Spirit, one does, the other 
does too; what one does not, the other cannot do. This con- 
stitutes their coordination. 

But for brevity’s sake we will come to a conclusion. 

First, then, we claim to have shown some good reason for 
holding that, in the Lutheran system, the word of God and the 
sacraments touch in codrdination as the means of grace. This 
we claim to be a corollary of our creed. But since it is not a 
plainly stated dogma of our confession, but only an inference, 
though a perfectly logical and just one, we would not pronounce 
as not Lutheran those who do not think with us. Yet we believe 
they are looking in a Zwinglian direction. But if they only ac- 
cept the demonstrated theorem of our faith, without being able 
to see this corollary as an immediate consequence of it, we have 
no disposition to call them names or to ostracise them from the 
Lutheran fraternity. Especially do we feel that since this mat- 
ter has only lately been sprung among us, every brother should 
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have time to adjust his statements and take his bearings. The 
writer who has been accustomed to speak of the word as “the 
chief means of grace” and as “the source of the efficacy of the 
sacraments,” and, at the same time, to say of the latter, “God 
has instituted” them, must be given an opportunity to reconcile 
his own language. (Dr. Remensnyder, Manual, pp. 23 and 37). 

Secondly, we fling back to its source the imputation of Ro- 
manizing tendencies to those believing in the codrdination of 
word and sacrament. It is this serious charge that led us to 
write this article. In our opinion a man holding to the evident 
coordination of the two temperate zones would be in as great 
danger of freezing at the poles, as one standing upon the Luth- 
eran confession concerning word and sacrament is in danger of 
Romish tendencies. How a scholar might think so, we can un- 
derstand, but how a theologian can do so is past comprehension. 
Or shall we regard it as the harmless crooning of a liver-pad 
prophecy sitting idly in an old arm chair? This would at least 
be a charitable construction. It is safe to say that no Roman 
Catholic would own such sacramentarians as we are! The 
Council of Trent declared against the mutual codrdination of the 
sacraments. Consequently our opponents have the difficult task 
before them of showing how we can possibly be drifting Rome- 
ward, when Rome herself distinctly repudiates us, first, by ex- 
alting the sacraments above the word, and then denying the co- 
ordination of the former in their relation to each other. (McC. 
& Strong, vol. 9, p. 215). Who, according to this fact, is near- 
est the Roman camp ? 

Thirdly, we could produce the language of Scripture itself to 
show that the divine testimonies uphold our view. But the ob- 
ject of this article does not require it. If we have shown that 
our position is supported by our confession and our best ex- 
pounders of it, our aim has been reached. Under the circum- 
stances which gave rise to the present controversy, we cannot 
more gracefully close this dissertation than by the noble testi- 
mony of Dr. Baum, (Luth. Quar., vol. 8, p. 431): “Guericke re- 
gards the correct view of the efficacy of the sacraments to lie 
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nearer that of the Greek and Roman representation, than that 
which is found in the Reformed theology. If Guericke be right 
in this supposition, so much the worse for the Reformed theology. 
Neither Guericke, strenuous Lutheran as he is, nor any other 
Lutheran, can be deterred from holding or defending the accred- 
ited doctrines of the Church, provided they be first ascertained 
to be the teachings of the sacred Scriptures, or clear and neces- 
sary deductions therefrom, by any suspicion or charge of there- 
by approximating Romanism. The truth is more valuable than 
reputation or presumed consistency.” 


ARTICLE IX. 
INCENTIVES TO MISSIONARY ACTIVITY. 
By Rev. P. C. CRoit, A. M. 


The Church has in recent years been unusually stirred by 
missionary agitations. The result has been an awakening from 
her long-continued slumber. Indifference has been overcome 
and she has been aroused to some sense of her duty in this di- 
rection. From many sources the needful light has dawned upon 
her. She has learned the condition of the great world-field 
about to be occupied for Christ. She has also become acquainted 
with her own inherent strength and the best methods of winning 
heathen lands to the dominion of Christ. She has, therefore, 
become largely interested both in the field and the holy task of 
missions. Never before these later years has she manifested 
such a vigorous purpose to give faithful heed to the Saviour’s 
last request. This purpose has been everywhere stimulated by 
new doors opening to the missionaries, and the consciousness of 
the Gospels’ universal adaptability. 

This awakening has shown itself in the more frequent pre- 
sentation of this topic in the pulpit, the number of missionary 
societies that have sprung up, the amount and variety in form 
of the missionary intelligence that has flooded the Church, and 
the constantly increasing offerings for this object. No one is 
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permitted to dwell in darkness concerning the need and progress 
of this world-evangelizing work. Missionary enterprises are 
everywhere regarded as both feasible and efficacious. The 
transforming power of the Gospel is everywhere acknowledged. 
None arise in our day, who lay any claim either to intelligence 
or piety, who are willing to dispute that personal enlightenment, 
national civilization, a broader and warmer brotherhood among 
men, and greater purity and nobility of life follow, as natural re- 
sults, in the wake of Christ’s Gospel. Christianity is the recog- 
nized salvator of the nations—the salt of the whole earth. 

In the many-sided discussion of the problem of missions 
there seems to be none more important, both to the Church at 
large and to the individual disciple, than the matter of incentive. 
The practical, personal question must ever arise to Christ's fol- 
lowers: What motives should actuate in the prosecution of this 
divine commission? Missionary intelligence is being copiously 
diffused. Missionary societies are energetically advancing the 
work. The Church-machinery for carrying out this loftiest task, 
committed unto her by her great Head, is well planned and 
properly constructed. A\ll it needs anywhere is to be operated. 
The wheels are here—they need only be kept in motion. With 
an ever potent propelling force the machinery already in hand 
can carry the name of Christ in joy and blessing to all the ends 
of the earth. But the strongest motives are needed to keep up 
the activity. The loftiest and weightiest appeals must ever be 
laid upon the heart of the Church to keep these wheels in mo- 
tion with ever increasing velocity. 

It is the purpose of this article to present three considerations, 
which we offer as so many motives in the prosecution of Chris- 
tian missions. It is fondly hoped they may help to impress the 
Church more deeply with a sense of her Christ-imposed privi- 
lege and obligation in this respect. 

As a first and most constraining impulse to animate the 
Church in the fulfillment of this duty we offer the incentive of 
doing it for the Master's sake. No motive could be more exalted 
than this. Is it not the first and most distinguishing incentive 
of every renewed heart, in every act of duty? Is it not the se- 
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cret of all holy living? Was it not the constraining power in 
the great Gentile Apostle’s life? Is it not the mainspring of ac- 
tion with every conscientious Christian, who, like this apostle, 
selects the pathway of duty by an answer to the solemn query : 
“Lord what wilt thou have me to do?” It seems a sufficiently 
urgent reason to cause any sincere lover of Christ to surrender 
willingly whatever may be demanded of him to know that “the 
Lord hath need.” It was Count Zinzendorf, the celebrated 
founder of the Moravian Church, whose heart was keyed to its 
sublime pitch of entire consecration to his Master by seeing, 
when a youth, in one of the German galleries a picture of the 
crucifixion, painted by one of the masters. After the matchless 
painting had sufficiently softened his heart, his eyes caught the 
pleading sentence beneath, saying: “All this have I done for 
thee; what wilt thou do for me?” It was enough. The heart 
that had been melted before responded then and there by sol- 
emnly devoting his life to Christ and his kingdom. No wonder 
he became a prince among missionaries and stamped his spirit 
so indelibly upon the Church, which he soon thereafter founded, 
that to this day this denomination is generally recognized, in 
proportion to her wealth and numbers, as the banner mission 
Church within the paic of Protestantism. 

To bring this motive in a graphic way before my reader let 
us imagine the Saviour were to revisit his Church on earth. Let 
us imagine him also as traveling from place to place, as he did 
when on his first errand of love and mercy, nearly nineteen cen- 
turies ago. Let us suppose him coming to this western world 
and make an appointment to visit the town or vicinity in which 
we may chance to live. Suppose further that he would mention 
the time of his coming and request of our respective congrega- 
tion to secure him a place of entertainment during such tempor- 
ary sojourn. Can my reader imagine the striving there would 
be among the members for the honor of providing such enter- 
tainment? Can he picture to himself the rivalry going on among 
scores of families for the privilege of such a rare and blessed 
prerogative? No village so small or mean but would have at 
least one house willing to rival the hospitality of the one in an- 
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cient Bethany that so often sheltered this distinguished guest. 
\h! would we not all vie for this honor? To have Jesus as 
our guest! To have the heavenly herald, the precious Saviour, 
who washed away our own sins in his blood, abide at our house! 
For suck a privilege no consideration of expense or inconveni- 
ence could dissuade us from applying. The very poorest, me- 
thinks, would be encouraged to make application for the prerog- 
ative by a recollection of his simple tastes and once humble re- 
quirements. Moreover, the thought of his once miraculous 
multiplying of the sparse loaves and of his frequent displays of 
healing power among the sick, in the homes he visited, would 
greatly embolden such a desire on the part of the poorest. 
What! if he should in such a visit heal the sick we might chance 
to have at our home! Would he not perhaps lay his beneficent 
hand in blessing upon the head of a darling child? Might we 
not sit with Mary at his feet? Could we not thus learn from 
him directly the riches of his grace and the mystery of every 
puzzling problem that has ever confronted us? Might he not 
allay our every fear concerning the future and death by clearest 
explanation? Certainly there would be no hesitation by any 
sincere follower to put forward an effort to have this gracious 
guest abide at our house, were this supposition to be realized. 
And if consent were gained and such honor fall to us, how 
we would prepare to receive him! Our past experiences of his 
pardoning love, would prompt us to give him our best. Grati- 
tude for past benefactions would constrain us to turn such a visit 
into a festival of homage and service and devotion such as we 
had never given before. Hand and heart would be busied to 
express our sense of a fitting welcome. Our hospitality should 
never before have been so cordial or so lavish. Why, the very 
picture thrills us. Mere fancy stirs our heart. Jl hat/! entertain 


Jesus! Have him come to our house, and sit at ovr board and 


sleep on our couch, who once had not where to lay his head! 
What! weicome to our fireside the Nazarene, whose name has 
stirred the most civilized nations of the earth for many centuries 
and whom tens of millions of human hearts have loved and 
worshiped? What! to hear with our own ears the voice that 
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once hushed the turbulent ragings of the sea, and drove demons 
from hearts, and blighting disease from bodies that called the 
dead from the grave, and spoke the most wonderful words ot life 
in a hundred places! Oh! could this guest come to our door, 
there would await him a reception so cordial and a welcome so 
sincere as would express itself in the most generous sacrifice or 
the most willing and self-denying service! Who would not 
gladly wash his feet—yea kiss them, like Mary of old? And 
do I not speak for the average Christian everywhere, when I say 
that a whole month’s, yea a year’s income, would not be an of- 
fering or outlay too great to help us prepare a fitting welcome 
or furnish the proper entertainment ? 

Let me now lead the reader from imagination’s heights to the 
level of the real, and say that this rare privilege of serving our 
blessed Master is open to all. The picture has purposely been 
drawn out to enable us to see what a Christian heart is willing 
to do for Christ when the case is stated in this way. . Yet Christ 
himself is authority for saying concerning all manner of Chris- 
tian service among the destitute: “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” Would we entertain Christ, then we must seek him 
among the needy. With them he walks, zzcognitus. They are 
his chosen representatives, when the question of service and 
hospitality is mentioned. And will we not allow Jesus the priv- 
ilege of chosing his own manner or form of approach to us, 
whether in his own body or in that of some appointed substi- 
tute? And having told us of it before should we be so blind as 
not to recognize him in such disguise? Should we not rather 
like David, the king, though Jonathan the beloved be dead, make 
earnest inquiry for any remaining kin, and having found some 
lame Mephibosheth, take him cordially to our heart and table, 
if not for his own, then for the sake of the dead friend whose 
son and unfortunate representative he is? And so we should 
love the destitute and the heathen, and institute plans and ex- 
ertions for their relief and enlightenment for the sake of Christ, 
whose they are. 

But we will find another motive for missionary effort in the 
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greater blessings that shall thus flow to the benighted them- 
selves,—hence in doing it for the heathen’s sake. Where is 
there a person, with a spark of conscience or humanity left, who 
while feasting with his friends in a palatial home, surrounded by 
every comfort and luxury, if informed that his brother was even 
then lying at his own gate in a crippled and helpless condition, 
piteously imploring for help, would not at once excuse himself 
to his guests and eagerly rush to his brother’s assistance? And 
would not any average man relieve such a brother if within his 
power, by cheerfully sharing with him his bounteous store and 
his domestic comfort? He might not do it for a worthless 
tramp, but the tie of kinship would move almost any heart to 
show such favor for a long-lost and unfortunate brother. 

The Scriptures teach us that a common Fatherhood makes all 
men brethren. No matter if features, color, language and cus- 
toms differ, or if oceans separate, all the race is akin. The cer- 
tain rich man, clothed in purple and fine linen and faring sump- 
tuously every day is only a more favored brother to the Lazarus, 
so full of sores, who is lying at his gate and desiring but the 
crumbs which fall from his richer brother's table. Christ at least 
recognizes the kinship between the two, if we do not. And it 
is by the onward march of Christ’s kingdom that this degraded 
one has been carried to our gate and brought to our notice. 
Having gained the knowledge of his condition, and having taken 
the trouble to look upon him and identify him as our kin, it is 
guilty crime to let him lie unconcerned, while we go on satiat- 
ing our greedy and selfish appetites. 

The unfortunate brother has crept close to our American 
gates. Into Castle Garden, on our eastern front, and into our 
Golden Gate, on our western coast, the modern Lazarus has 
crept, or been carried and laid with his moral sores and his need 
of the bread of life. Will we let him perish? Shall he starve? 
Is he some vile Asiatic pest, some untamed brute or some un- 
washed heathen leper? Turn the gospel telescope upon him 
and bring him a little nearer to the eye, and you may discover 
in him traces of kinship and positive evidence of descent from 
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our common Father in heaven, who of one blood has made all 
the nations of the earth. And 

“Shall we whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high ; 

Shall we, to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny ?” 
There can be only one correct answer and that must be strongly 
negative. No; not while the human heart may be stirred by 
Christian love or filled with fraternal impulses shall we forsake 
our brethren in need, who may as yet dwell in heathen lands or 
else in heathen darkness in some Christian country. If no other 
motive should constrain us, for the heathen’s sake alone we dare 
not turn away from them. 

The sin is intensified when we remember that the hunger in 
this case is spiritual and the festering sores which our selfishness 
refuses to bind up are moral sores. To let such an one lie and 
perish in total negligence is the basest inhumanity. The writer 
has somewhere heard a pathetic story, which may help to point 
out the solemn responsibility that accompanies so important a 
trust as that of missions, committed to his Church by Christ. 
A certain man was once innocently condemned for murder and 
sentenced to be hanged upon a certain day. A friend of his, 
satisfied of his innocence, undertook to plead his cause before 
the governor and endeavor to secure from him, as the proper 
officer of the state, the prisoner’s pardon. After much effort he 
succeeded in convincing the governor of the man’s innocence 
and securing from him legal pardon. It chanced to be but a 
day before the one appointed for his execution, and so the gov- 
ernor entrusted the message of pardon, addressed to the execu- 
tioner into this friend’s hand, who promised faithfully to deliver 
it. When, however, he reached his home late that night the 
city and his family had already been wrapped in sleep. Think- 
ing that he would arise early next morning to deliver the im- 
portant message, he retired without making the fact known to 
any one. But that night he took very ill. He was thrown into 
a high fever and his brain was deranged with the wildest delir- 
ium. Meanwhile the prisoner’s fatal day and hour came, and 
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the sheriff, without any instructions to the contrary, proceeded 
with the execution. When the sick man recovered from his de- 
lirium his first thought was of the message in his coat pocket, 
which he ordered to be instantly taken to the sheriff. But alas! 
it was too late to save his friend. It was given in time, but de- 
lay in its delivery caused the innocent man to hang. 

Now Christ has committed the world’s pardon into the 
Church’s hands. What if by well-meant delay or wilful indif- 
ference we loiter in its deliverance to the nations still in ignor- 
ance of it, and death meanwhile seal their fate! Could such 
neglect be regarded in any other light than that of criminality ? 
Surely such a sacred and important trust involves the Church 
with a most weighty responsibility and accountability towards 
her Gentile brethren. It is, therefore, more fitting that we 
should discuss the possibility of Christian salvation without the 
faithful discharge of this Christ-imposed duty, than that we 
should be concerned with the idle speculation of heathen salva- 
tion without the Gospel But one all-animating purpose should 
fill the Church’s heart concerning the heathen, and that is faith- 
fully and speedily to deliver the message, committed her of God. 
Their piteous condition and crying need should be one of the 
strongest incentives for her to be in haste about it. 

But there is still one other incentive to be considered. We 
should be prompted to missionary activities for our own sakes. 
This is named last, because it is considered the least of these 
motives. Yet it has its legitimate place among them. Too few 
workers seem to have the faith to believe it, or the Christian 
grace to practice it with reasonable confidence, yet we may lean 
with sure reliance upon the fulfillment of the Saviour’s promise 
which reads: “Give and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down and shaken together and running over 
shall men give into your bosom. For with the same measure 
that ye mete withal it shall be measured to you again.” This 
accounts for the fact that the liberal soul shall be made fat. It 
is the paradox of Scripture that there is that scattereth and yet 
increaseth. As a mere investment the Church has not yet 
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sufficiently and generally learned the safety and profitableness 
of taking large stock in the Lord’s cause. She has long held 
the Lord’s promissory notes, but has not yet felt generally safe to 
entrust him with her funds. Though houses and lands, left for 
the kingdom of God’s sake, are promised to revert to the giver 
a hundred fold even in this life, too few are willing to give them 
up and make the experiment. While pecuniary return should 
not be the motive to animate any one into missionary labor or 
liberality, yet, wherever such giving is disinterestly practiced it 
seems clear that such will be the result. 

But the larger profit to one’s self will come in the return of 
happiness and an ennobled character. And nothing else can 
give grace and strength to one’s character as one’s exercise in 
Christian virtue. The same law that puts a ruddy glow upon 
the cheek of the toiler, or strengthens his arm, also puts Chris- 
tian graces within the heart—the law of exercise. So happiness 
is that wayside flower that is never found when sought for its 
own sake, but grows in rich profusion along the pathway of lov- 
ing deeds and Christian duty, shedding its fragrance for all, who 
may chance to take this way through life. 

Let us then be animated by this three-fold motive of love to 
Christ, the heathen and ourselves, and go forth with new zeal to 
plant the tree of life upon the banks of the Yangtse-Kiang and 
the Hoangho, the Euphrates and the Ganges, the Congo and 
the Nile, the Amazon and the Orinoco, the Missouri and the 
Sacramento, so that the breath of heaven, which is the Holy 
Spirit of God, may waft through its branches and carry its heal- 
ing leaves to every home in every land. 





A North-East College. 


ARTICLE X. 


A NORTH-EAST COLLEGE, 
By Rev. W. E. Hutt, A. M. 


The eyes of our Church have been for some time directed 
westward. Carthage has been helped to a better footing, and 
the embryonic Midland by the indubitable toil of its founders 
and a kindly overshadowing providence has quickly blossomed 
into a well proportioned reality. Finger points are now direct- 
ing attention to New York and its adjacent territory, as well as 
to the great west. 

Rev. H. C. Haithcox, the General Secretary of the Board of 
Education of the General Synod, in a recent letter to the Oé- 
server says: FIRST, as to our western field— 

“In a territory of 180,000 square miles—lIllinois, lowa, and 
Missouri, of 11,000 General Synod communicants and 40,000 
of a direct constituency, we have but one college—Carthage. 

In a territory of 261,000 square miles—Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorada; of 6,788 communicants, and of 25,000 constitu- 
ency, we have but one college—Midland. 

In the heart of this territory of 441,000 square miles, of 
nearly 18,000 communicants, of more than 65,000 of a direct 
constituency, we need a well equipped Theological Seminary. 
Without this our Church on this territory cannot sustain herself. 

On this same territory of six states alone there are 250,000 
Lutheran communicants, with a constituency of one million. 
God has given the Gospel to the Lutheran Church on this terri- 
tory for this million of souls, and we of the General Synod have 
to answer to God for our part of this work. But to do our part 


we must have a theological seminary. 

More than all this. On the same territory there are more 
than one million Christians of other than the Lutheran faith, 
who have their colleges and seminaries on this territory. If we 
do not move forward and occupy our portion of this land for 
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God, he will give our portion to another—he will take from us 
even that which we have. May God move our General Synod 
people all over the country to plant quickly a th: ological sem- 
inary in the very heart of these six great states.” 

SECOND, as to the North-east— 

“There is another great fact for us to consider. Turn your 
eyes northward. There is New York State, with Lutherans to 
the east, north and west of her—New England and Canada. 
New York State alone has 47,620 square miles; nearly 90,000 
Lutherans, 16,000 General Synod Lutherans, with a total con- 
stitutency of not less than 270,000. Without a college in that 
great state we cannot occupy the place we believe God points 
out for us. A church without a college and seminary cannot 
keep pace with God’s hosts that have such institutions.” 

Tuirp, a few observations— 

“Where the Church is most prosperous there her school is 
most prosperous. A growing school means a growing church. 

A college draws most of its students from contiguous terri- 
tory : comparatively few attend it from more than a radius of 
one hundred or two hundred miles. 

Of such competent and less costly colleges the Church should 
have a sufficient number to place such advantages within the easy 
reach of all of our youths. 

Ordinarily the community which wants the college and will 
be the most benefited by it, ought to bear the larger part of its 
cost. Yet, as every college and every seminary is destined to 
be a feeder to the Church’s ministry, and to all her sources of 
power, the whole Church should have a voice in establishing 
and sustaining her schools. 

Such cooperation can best be expressed, and made most effec- 
tive, by a specific, appointed agency. The field is so large, and 
the conditions and circumstances are so different, that nothing 
less than a central agency with a worker in the field can promptly 
and wisely accomplish the object of the Board. 

The strengthening of our weaker institutions, and mutual 
burden-bearing among all the members of the body for this end, 
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is a divine principle. “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so ful- 
fill the law of Christ.” 

This statement of the case must appeal to the mind of the 
careful student of educational affairs as an equitable representa- 
tion of our needs. Surely, the gems of education are far apart 
in the setting of our great Church of the Reformation in the 
broad expanse of our American field. Schools like diamonds 
should be so placed as to give symmetry each to the other and 
make a well proportioned cluster. 


A SETTLED OPINION. 


A well equipped college, as a centre of radiation of that pe- 
culiar power which cements and strengthens the Church, has 
been a long felt need upon New York soil. 

To found and equip a new college is a herculean task. It re- 
quires a soul born of enduring stuff—an energy that knows no 
retreat. So few men are qualified by gifts of nature and edu- 
cation for such a work, that we are not surprised to behold the 
multitude pausing upon the threshold of their desire, counting 
the cost—willing enough to urge onward anyone who will pass 
through the opening door. 

This feeling of the New Yorkers has found lodgment in many 
kindred hearts in other church school territories, and has come 
to be more and more spoken of in the different sections of our 
extended domain. The Board of Education, through the de- 
liverances of its secretary, has the correct interpretation of the 
question so far. There will be a hearty concurrence of opinion 
from the friends of our Church in the Empire State. But the 
important part of the question is as to the materialization of the 
project. 

THE HARTWICKIAN PLAN, 

An effort has been put forth for a number of years last past 
by the devoted friends of their a/ma mater to elevate Hartwick 
Seminary to the rank of a college. And while in some states 
under the statute law it is possible to label a classical school, 
which has no better facilities than Hartwick, a “college,” in New 
York the statute limits the granting of a college charter to those 
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only who may have, or may secure $100,000 for productive en- 
dowment. 

According to the minutes of the New York and New Jersey 
Synod of 1889, p. 24, Hartwick is possessed of property to the 
value of $100,000, but the endowment is only somewhat in ex- 
cess of $50,000. To materialize the plan it is proposed to se- 
cure enough additional to raise the endowment to the requisite 
$100,000, and then to secure the charter. 


THE PROBLEM. 


Now, while some are enthusiastic as to this movement, others 
are not. This statement is made with regard to those who have 
received all of their classical and theological training at Hart- 
wick, as well as with regard to those who have received all or a 
part of their higher education elsewhere. 

There are those who are inclined to the sentimental ideas, 
which cluster around the recollections of the schoo!-day associ- 
ations, while within the heart spring those emotions of tender- 
ness, the outcome of gratitude for the favors received in the 
days of struggle for wisdom. Some are honest. By their fruits 
ye know them. Others, of course, take it all out in enthusiasm, 
and even forget to take a small annual collection for their dear 
old mater on the day of prayer for schools and colleges, nor do 
they put forth any more effort to send in students to fill up the 
classic corridors. 

Then, too, there are many who look at this question from the 
standpoint that we must go ahead with what we have and do 
the best we can. Just here is where we need to concentrate our 
attention upon the problem. Perhaps they are right,—yet it 
cannot be more than perhaps. We cannot ignore conditions. 
There are limiting conditions to Hartwick which must not be 
ignored. Suppose I| should purchase a tract of land in certain 
parts of Florida before seeing it. As well might I expect it to 
fulfill the purpose of good arable land, when it was conditioned 
by sand, as to expect to build up a flourishing school by ignor- 
ing many of its limiting conditions. 

This question has been made one of more than local interest 
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to the Church by the action of the Board of Trustees of Hart- 
wick Seminary at its last commencement, which is as follows: 
“Resolved, That we request the Board of Education of the Gen- 
eral Synod to include the educational interests of our State in 
their consideration, and that they make an appropriation to this 
institution.” 

The NewYork and New Jersey Synod endorsed this action 
at their last annual session in the following words, “That it is 
the sense of this synod that the Board of Education ought to 
contribute to the immediate wants of Hartwick Seminary.” 

That the end desired would be attained to the Lutheran 
Church in the state of New York in regard to the college idea, 
if Hartwick could at once be helped to $50,000 more, is yet a 
question. A question—because of her limiting conditions. I 
shall speak of them as simple matters of fact—and leave them 
to the tribunal of the judgment of my readers. I know the 
idea obtains almost universally that one must “always put the 
best foot foremost,” which generally is to cover up many existent 
facts from the prying eye of the public gaze. If I be deemed 
guilty of any breach of “good form,” my only apology is that 
I regard Rome’s interests greater than Czsar’s. 


THE LIMITATIONS. 


1. Ln the first place Hartwick is isolated in the country. The 
seminary building, a very comfortable and commodious structure 
of brick, is located along the old post-road four miles south of 
Cooperstown (a town of about 2500) to the west of the Sus- 
quehanna valley, one-half a mile from the railroad which passes 
through the midst of the valley from Cooperstown to the junc- 
tion with the “D. & H.” R. R.—12 miles south of Hartwick. 
The junction is 70 miles southwest of Albany. 

The seminary is greatly limited in not having the many bene- 
fits which accrue to a school from association with a small village, 
ifno more. Cooperstown is a fine inland village upon the south 
extremity of Otsego lake—the “glimmer-glass” of J. Fenimore 
Cooper, but Cooperstown is practically out of reach as far as 
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many of the benefits are concerned in the consideration of the 
vital interests of a school in its location. 

2. In the second place, Hartwick is limited by our state school 
system. Hartwick has been a power in the past and has en- 
joyed the distinction of an enviable reputation. But the educa- 
tional system of the state has grown by degrees to be almost 
like Nebuchadnezzar’s tree. The academies are in the shadow. 
There are so many academic union schools in the villages of 
New York that their effect has been to close many of the old 
line academies. This tendency has affected Hartwick very much 
of late. For instance, Schenevus, a small village on the “D. & 
H.” railroad in the same county has eight teachers in her union 
schools. Worcester, an adjoining village to Schenevus in the 
same county has reached a $12,000 building and starts off with 
Greek, Latin, French, German, &c. Cooperstown has a fine 
union school, and pays a principal in the neighborhood of $2000 
a year as the head of it. There are now about ten schools in 
the county that claim to prepare for college, and are academies. 
In fact Hartwick is mainly run upon the same basis under the 
system of the Regents’ Examinations, which are the same as in 
the other schools, except where the course may deviate some- 
what as a preparatory directly to the theological department. 
As an academy Hartwick comes now into competition with 357 
similar schools in the state. 

Yet one thought more in this connection. At Oneonta, a 
place of about 10,000 in the same county (the county of Otsego) 
within a few years has been established a state normal school for 
teachers, thoroughly equipped and has about 600 pupils in at- 
tendance. This school cannot help but cast a shadow over 
Hartwick, /ocally, even though enough money is secured to gain 
a college charter and furnish a faculty to teach a college curric- 
ulum. 

The last year’s catalogue of Hartwick corroborates these ob- 
servations. Under the head of students in a total of 68, there 
were from without the county 19, from within the county 49 of 
whom 22 were from the immediate community. (The state 
map of New York in the INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPAEDIA gives 
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above places and railroads with the exception of Hartwick Sem- 
inary, which is half-way between Cooperstown and Milford.) 

3. Hartwick ts situated to one side of our Lutheran popula- 
tion. There is only one Lutheran church in the county, hardly 
able to support a pastor, at Maryland, besides the seminary 
church at Hartwick, where Prof. Alfred Hiller, D. D., officiates 
as pastor. There are no Lutheran churches in the counties to 
the south and west. With the exception of the descendants of 
the Palatinate Germans, who settled in Schoharie county, the 
great bulk of our Lutheran population is located along, or ad- 
jacent to, the Hudson river and the New York Central railroad. 
This fact leads us to direct attention to Albany as a centre of 
our Lutheranism—the Mecca to which all direct their pilgrim- 
ages. In our judgment it is the only place where should be es- 
tablished 

A NORTH-EAST COLLEGE. 

Prof. Austin Phelps in his introduction to “Our Country” by 
Dr. Strong, says: ‘The general law has been that Christianity 
should seat itself in the great metropolitan centres of population 
and of civilized progress. * * Its affinities have always been 
for the youthful, the forceful, the progressive, the aspiring in hu- 
man character, and for that stock of mind from which such 
character springs. By natural sequence, the /ocalities where 
those elements of powerful manhood are, or are to be, in most 
vigorous development, have been the strategic points of which 
our religion has taken possession as by a masterly military 
genius.” This general law of Christianity is doubly true with 
regard to our educational centres. 

Just here the question may arise in the minds of many as to 
how the institution at Hartwick came to be located in such an 
unstrategic locality. \ will answer this thought as briefly as 
possible. 

John Christopher Hartwick, an eccentric German Lutheran 
preacher, after securing by a deed, dated 23d May, 1750, from 
the Mohawk Indians, in consideration of one hundred pounds 
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currency, obtained title from George II. of England, by letters 
patent, Apr. 22, 1761, to 21,500 acres of land in the region 
where Hartwick Seminary is now located. His idea was to civ- 
ilize and Christianize the Indians by a speedy settlement of his 
patent with white folks. He never married. He died July 16, 
1796. By will he bequeathed his estate for the purpose of 
building a city upon his patent to be called the “New Jerusalem” 
and for the purpose of founding an institution to educate the In- 
dians, and prepare young men for preaching the Gospel to the 
natives, with this proviso: “that whenever there should be no 
more need of missionaries to red and black heathen, the com- 
pass of the institution might be enlarged to classical learning.” 

To build a city on the property of the deceased according to 
his wishes was an impossibility. Then a considerable part of 
the land was sold (worth only $1.00 an acre at that time) for the 
establishment of a theological and missionary institute. 

The executors and curators under the will held their first ses- 
sion on the 15th day of September, 1797, in the city of New 
York. Rev. Dr. John C. Kunze was appointed literary director 
with a salary of $500 a year, and Rev. A. T. Braun, pastor of 
the Lutheran Church at Albany, his assistant, at a salary of $250. 
To ascertain whether the patent would be an eligible site for the 
seminary Rev. John Frederick Ernst was sent to preach for the 
inhabitants, and to assist in the education of their youth. He 
was to receive as compensation the use of 100 acres of land, 
rent free, and $250 in money. Rev. Mr. Ernst accepted the po- 
sition, but after three or four years, in consequence of some disa- 
greement between the inhabitants and himself, he left the patent, 
when the administrators of the estate appropriated 20 acres of 
land for school lots and sixty pounds per year for the support of 
two school-masters. By this time it appears that the Indians 
had largely, if not entirely, disappeared from this vicinity. 

Rev. Dr. Henry N. Pohlman in an historical address at the 
semi-centennial of Hartwick as to the location gave the follow 
ing: “But no sooner was it known abroad that a seminary was 
to be put into operation, than claims and offers from various lo- 
calities poured in for the institution. The church at Rhinebeck, 
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where Rev. Dr. Quitman was then pastor, seems to have moved 
first in the matter and made generous offers of land and sub- 
scriptions, in case the institution should be established there. 
But this application found no advocate among the administra- 
tors, except in the person of the Rev. Dr. Kunze. Another 
claim was presented from the united Lutheran churches of New 
York, and the managers of the estate were at one time willing, 
if it could be legally done—for which purpose the opinion of 
Aaron Burr was to be taken—to transfer to them the whole of 
the property, provided the corporation of said churches would 
give bond that the revenue arising therefrom should be solely 
applied for the benefit of the Hartwick institution, to educate 
ministers of the Gospel and missionaries. But for some reason 
unknown the transfer was not made. At the same time the 
people of Cooperstown were anxious to connect the seminary 
with their academy, and offered the building lately erected at a 
cost of $1500 for this purpose. Both executors gave their con- 
sent, and serious steps were taken to accomplish this object. 
But the project failed because the land they intended to convey 
to the trustees of said academy was found to have already been 
sold during Hartwick’s life-time. 

“From that period the institution seems to have gone beg- 
ging, for it appears that the Lutheran church at Schoharie had 
a transfer of the property proposed to them and were willing to 
accept the offer. Mr. Braun, the assistant professor, thereupon 
moved from Albany to Schoharie, and collected a few students 
whom he prepared for the study of divinity. But before the 
transfer could be made, the trustees of Ebenezer church, Al- 
bany, who imagined that their claims were superior to any other 
locality, seeing that the remains of the deceased were deposited 
in the chancel of their church, and that he had devised a hun- 
dred dollars annually for the support of their pastor, laid before 
the administrators, now reduced to two by the death of Mr. 
Muhlenberg, a proposition, which seems to have met with their 
approval. For on the 27th of October, 1801, articles of agree- 
ment were entered into between the parties, by which all the 
estate was to be deposited with the trustees of Ebenezer church, 
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for the purposes of the seminary, they furnishing the site and 
promising to use their best endeavors for the erection of a suita- 
ble building upon it: and the literary director meanwhile in- 
structing students of divinity at the place of his residence, and 
his assistant, the beginners. 

“And now the the vexed question of locality being settled, it 
might be imagined that all things would work smoothly toward 
the desired end. The trustees had selected an appropriate site 
in the neighborhood of the capitol, issued proposals for the 
erection of the seminary building, purchased stone for the founda- 
tion, and in all things acted as if they had a mind to work. 
But unexpected obstacles arose. The inhabitants of the patent 
who, since the transfer, had been deprived of their accustomed 
yearly contribution of $150 for schools, raised a sum of money 
for the prosecution of the executor. Dr. Kunze, whose salary 
had been reduced by the trustees, was far from being satisfied 
with the arrangement, and refused to join with Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer and the trustees in a petition to the legislature for a char- 
ter. A suit in chancery was threatened. A resolution was in- 
troduced into the legislature inquiring whether the property of 
Hartwick for want of proper heirs had not escheated to the 
state, and so many discouragements were thrown in the way 
that the work ceased and finally at a meeting of the trustees on 
the 14th of April 1808, they resolved that since it was found 
impossible to execute the trust committed to them, they would 
redeliver the property into the hands of the only surviving 
executor, J. Van Rensselaer—Dr. Kunze, the curator, having 
died in 1807—-and two years afterwards the materials used for 
the foundation were ordered to be sold.” 

At the death, in 1810, of Mr. Van Rensselaer, by his will 
John C. Knauff, a practicing physician and a trustee of Ebenezer 
church, was appointed to succeed him as executor. And after 
consultation with the officers of the Evangelical Lutheran Min- 
isterium of the State of New York, it was decided to locate the 
seminary on the patent. In the latter part of the following 
year proposals were issued for the erection of the necessary 


buildings. 
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A favorable contract having been made, the foundations were 
laid in 1812, and in the following year the first building was 
completed at an expense of $4,275, to which the inhabitants of 
the patent, who were so much interested in securing educational 
facilities for their children, contributed $162.50. The institution 
was opened on the 15th of December, 1815, with Dr. E. L. Ha- 
zelius, “a name honored wherever known,” at the head, and John 
A. Quitman, “afterward so prominent in the history of our coun- 
try as a general and statesman,” as assistant. 

So at last Hartwick was located. Peace to the ashes of the 
generous benefactor. But we cannot escape musing upon the 
thought “what might have been” had his ashes been mingled 
with the dust of the patent and that Hartwick were flourishing 
at the capital of the great Empire State at Albany. Who can 
estimate how much the cause of Lutheranism has been retarded 
by the unhappy forces that were successful in moving the insti- 
tution from its first foundations at Albany into regions that are 
still remote. 


To my mind as I look at the sign boards directing the way in 
the consideration of this problem they all point one way, 
= “To Albany.” ; 


~~ 


WHY AT ALBANY ? 

1. Because Albany is the centre of Lutheranism in New 
York State. It is the hub. Hartwick is just ouside of the tire 
of the wheel. The greater part of the strength of our Church 
in the State of New York is scattered along the line of the 
Hudson river and New York Central railroad from New York 
city to Buffalo. Dr. Carroll in the first volume of the American 
Church History series gives the following report of our churches 
in the leading cities along this line: 

New York City, 24 Churches, . . . 16,125 Communicants. 
Brooklyn, . . 25 . 6 « 84,7392 
Albany, . . . ' ~ 2 + 2,448 
a ae ‘ «es Se 
Syracuse,. . . . . + 2,§80 
Rochester, . . “ as oe 
Buffalo, . . . " so « Soa 


56,336 
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We also look at it from the General Synod standpoint. Ac- 
cording to the minutes of the three General Synod bodies we 
have: 

New York & New Jersey, 38 Churches, . . 7,844 Communicants. 
Mostwitk, .. s+ 6 s % “ - »« 4589 “ 
Franckean, . ... . 24 . « 2006 “ 


95 14,479 

Or an object lesson by counties: Albany, 985; Schoharie, 
1,697; Rensselaer, 1,246; Montgomery, 1,205; Fulton, 732; 
Columbia, 1,075 ; Dutchess, 896. A total of 7,836—over one 
half of our General Synod Lutherans in the State. 

We think that this is sufficient to show that Albany is the 
very centre of Lutheranism in New York. 

2. Physical advantages. We do not see how it should be 
necessary for us to speak of these: water works, gas, electric 
light, side walks, street cars, a good market, boarding house fa- 
cilities, accommodations for many for whom you need not pro- 
vide dormitory, quarters to suit those of the largest pocket-book 
as well as of the most slender financial reserve, and plenty of 
room for Commencement. 

3. Lutherans of different shade as to bringing up could here 
be well accommodated. We have not only a General Synod 
church—Ebenezer’s, where repose the sacred dust of John 
Christopher Hartwick, of which Rev. Dr. G. M. Heindel, is pas- 
tor, but also a German Council Church of which Rev. Hugo W. 
Hoffman is pastor, and an English Council Church of which 
Rev. D. Luther Roth is pastor. These churches are all united 
in work in the Young People’s Luther Association. Why not 
in regard to a good Lutheran college? It certainly would help 
each church and focalize our strength in the capital city. 

4. Intellectual advantages. Here you could find many of 
your intellectual dishes all prepared, and from the great variety 
you could not only get just what you required, but the very at- 
mosphere would be a stimulant to quicken your efforts to greater 
appropriations: such as lecture courses, political and legislative 
orations, sermons of all texture and variety, specialists as lec- 
turers—as an extra to their regular professional work in the city, 
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reading rooms, libraries, etc. Indeed you would come into 
touch with the throbbing pulsating world in which you are to 
become a factor in directing and controlling efforts as well as re- 
straining and checking certain tendencies. I believe the argu- 
ment has nearly become obsolete that we must not put our 
schools in the larger places because of temptations thereby com- 
ing into the way of the students. We cannot lay down our 
conditions for all on a basis of limits for the black sheep. 

5. An indirect influence. Many completing the college 
course would enter into further professional study at the law 
school or medical college, or entering into business life would 
continue friendly relations with the college, and also continue in 
their active associations with our Lutheran churches during the 
time of their professional studies or commercial engagements. 

6. A nucleus of power. Even as Bishop Doane set forth 
the idea that a cathedral at Albany would be a centre of power 
and influence for the Episcopal Church, even more so would a 
college there be to the Lutheran Church. 


THE REMOVAL QUESTION, 


The matter of removal of Hartwick is an old question. It 
flourished before I was old enough to take much interest in it. 
The board of trustees “long, long ago,” I believe, bound their 
successors never to move Hartwick from its present location 
upon the payment by the inbabitants of the neighborhood of a 
comparatively insignificant sum of money at the time of re- 
building. Whether or not they could satisfy the demands of 
the law by any release from the people thereabouts is a question 
for the courts. That, however, is not the leading question. If 
necessary, or if desirable, Hartwick may continue to fulfill an 
important function in New York church education, even as 
Selinsgrove does a work of her own not far from Gettysburg. 

As to a theological department at Albany, that is a part of 
the problem to be worked out. If you are unable to move the 
whole institution from Hartwick, according to its foundation, 
theology must be taught at Hartwick. 

And now in conclusion let me say that I know that there are 
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those who will echo the following words of Rev. Dr. Charles A. 
Smith: “Those who have studied most thoughtfully and intelli- 
gently the laws of influence, are aware that natural scenery has 
much to do with the formation of character. And, therefore, we 
think the literary institutions of the land, as far as may be, should 
be planted away from the din and materialism of the city, where 
the valleys smile and the mountains fling their solemn shadows.” 

They may say Albany is too much city. Indeed you can get 
all the delights of the country in some of the delightful suburbs 
of Albany, but I hold that any such objection is submerged be- 
neath the many other considerations which would lead the new 
college to Albany. There is no other place which has so many 
unique features of attraction. Brought up along the waters of 
the beautiful Hudson no communion with nature is more en- 
chanting to me than from the surface of its silvery sheen. 

In the fourth volume of the American Church History Series,on 
“Lutherans,” by Rev. Dr. H. E. Jacobs, in the closing paragraph 
he says: “The great need of the hour is for the establishment 
of strong institutions thoroughly equipped for the cultivation of 
theological science, so as to communicate to the religious world 
of America the rich treasures of Lutheran theology, and in the 
English language and in the molds of the nineteenth century to 
proclaim clearly and fearlessly the very same precious truths of 
the gospel, which gave her a name and made her a power in the 
days of the Reformation.” 

Surely no more important question can be presented to the 
Board of Education: no greater problem can engross the minds 
of the Lutherans of the great Empire State than that of the es- 
tablishment of a well equipped college in the North-East. And 
the fact that the value of Lutheran Church property in New 
York is more than half as much as the Lutheran property in 
Pennsylvania is an evidence that the Lutheran Church in that 
section has the financial ability, if she have only the willing 
hand and heart. Even large cities acknowledge benefits of an 
educational nature. The Evangelist of Feb. 9th has the follow- 
ing, which shows the attitude between colleges and cities : 

“On Friday evening, February 2d, Dr. S. A. Ort, President of 
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Wittenberg College, addressed the Board of Trade, of Spring- 
field, O., on the relations of Wittenberg College to the city and 
its present needs, in order that it may be still more valuable to 
the young men of the city. He showed its advantage to that 
class who could not well go away for a college education, and 
could here receive a thorough education at a comparatively small 
cost. He asked the* Board to consider that the college yet 
needed a building for special scientific work, and the campus 
which was beautiful by nature needed the aid of art to make it 
what it should be. The meeting was quite large and those 
present manifested an appreciative interest in the subject pre- 
sented which will be again taken up hereafter. No finer grounds 
and site for a college can be found anywhere than those of Wit- 
tenberg. The city should not neglect to give the proper aid and 
attention to the institution that has already done so much for 
the city, and which will always give back large returns for any 
investments made for her improvement.” 


—~-—>- -—_—_- 


ARTICLE XI. 


PROF. PIEPER AND THE LUTHERAN MANUAL.* 
By Rev. J. B. REMENSNYDER, D. D. 


Prof. Pieper, the well known successor of Dr. Walther, in the 
December number of the Lehre and Wehre, has a lengthy and 
scholarly review of the “Lutheran Manual.” Of the candor and 
courtesy of this critique I have no complaint. 

It sets out with expressions of emphatic approval: “The 
Manual is written from the standpoint of the General Synod, 
which is not ashamed of Lutheran doctrine, but is willing to 
confess it. The author's inspiration for the Lutheran Church 
appears so clearly throughout in this book, that every Lutheran 
reader is favorably impressed with it.” When our “Missouri” 
brethren can utter such earnest words as these of our staunch 


*Boschen &« Wefer Co. 96-98 Fulton St., New York. H. S. Boner, 42 
N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. ; 
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Lutheranism in the General Synod, it certainly does look as 
though the era of intestine prejudice and detraction were disap- 
pearing, and that of mutual respect and Lutheran brotherhood 
drawing near. 

Continues Prof. Pieper: “The doctrine of justification is prop- 
erly placed in the foreground, and the author speaks of this doc- 
trine as the articulus stantis ct cadentis ecclesiae, so that every 
Lutheran must in his heart rejoice over it.” 

Nevertheless it is at this point that Prof. Pieper feels com- 


pelled to offer cautionary and adverse criticism. To my remark: 
“While justification by faith has a place in the Calvinistic sys- 


tem, it is yet made secondary to the absolute sovereignty and 
decree of God,” he objects that not even in the background does 
Calvinism leave any place for the article of justification by faith. 
And here I will not join issue, as perhaps my desire to deal 
justly with a foe may have led to too generous a concession. 
But when he says: “The author here says: ‘Without any 
sphere for the freedom of the will.’—As in the connection in 
which these words occur, the subject is faith, the reader will 
come to the conclusion that according to the Lutheran doctrine 
a free will as to faith, and also as to spiritual things, is imputed 
to man,” I strongly demur. I hold with all our confessions just 
as positively as Prof. Pieper can, the natural impotence, inability, 
and helplessness of the will of man. And when I speak of Lu- 
theranism in opposition to Calvinism maintaining a “sphere for 
the freedom of the will” as pertaining to faith, I only mean that 
our Church believes the universal offer of grace to be honest, 
hearty, and sincere. That is, that with the offer of grace through 
faith the Holy Spirit confers the power to believe. That with 
the command there is conveyed the possibility of obedience. If 
we refuse to allow that much of a sphere for man’s voluntary 
action, when quickened by the calling, awakening Spirit of God, 
I fail to see how we can draw any line between Lutheranism 
and Calvinism. Dr. Hodge thus draws the distinction: “The 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches are distinguished in all that 
characterizes their theological systems, by the fact that the latter 
allow the supremacy and sovereignty of God in the working of 
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his Providence and grace to determine everything, while the for- 
mer [Lutherans] leave more or less to the error of restraining 
God’s liberty of action by the assumed powers and prerogatives 
of men.”* While, of course, Dr. Hodge here states the Luth- 
eran side unjustly, he yet sustains this main point of distinction 
that, while in Calvinism God determines everything, Lutheran- 
ism does leave certain voluntary action by which every man de- 
cides his own eternal state. We hold, as Dr. Baugher well puts 
it in his Holman Lecture on the Augsburg Confession on Free 
Will: “Paying less attention to logic and more to the Scriptures 
our Church teaches that the reason why any to whom the Gos- 
pel is preached and grace is offered are not regenerated, converted 
and saved, is because they resist the Holy Ghost and refuse to 
accept the proffered grace. For in evil we have seen man has 
freedom of will, and he may by his own natural powers refuse 
and resist God's grace.”+ This is the only sphere for freedom of 
the will that the Manual teaches as characteristic of the Luth- 
eran Church. 

Prof. Pieper also criticises my quotation from Prof. Loy: 
“The Lutheran Church has always been a unit in the rejection 
of those gloomy errors, which center in the theory of absolute 
election to faith.” 

I by no means deny, as Prof. Pieper seems to gather from 
this citation, an election to faith. But the distinction between 
Calvinistic election and Lutheran election, is that the former is 
the result of an “adsolute,’ unconditioned decree, the latter of a 
decree conditioned by the divine foreknowledge, as taught in Ro- 
mans 8: 29: “For whom he did foreknow, he also did predes- 
tinate.” But this reference to Prof. Loy’s citation indicates per- 
haps the source of Prof. Pieper’s sensitiveness. I have unde- 
signedly trenched upon the Missouri and Ohio controversy as 
to predestination, and no wonder if I have stirred the embers 
afresh. This was about the last thing the author meant to do. 
He simply sought without prejudice to set forth the Lutheran 
doctrine. 


*«Systematic Theology,” Vol. I., p. 536. 
tLectures on the Augsburg Confession. First series, p. 721. 
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The Professor, further, says that the expression: “A faith 
quickened by love, has an un-Lutheran sound. Faith gives 
life to love and not the reverse. But here it is only a mis- 
take in the expression of the author. He before and afterwards 
represents the relations of love and faith correctly.” And the 
Professor could have gone further and said that I show emphat- 
ically that it is “Faith that gives life and not the reverse.” 

Prof. Pieper closes his extended critique with the remark: 
“Perhaps later we may have occasion to examine the most im- 
portant and interesting chapters of the Manual, viz., the chap- 
ters which treat on the sacraments and the doctrines of the 
Church,” and then concludes: “We acknowledge having read 
the Manual with great interest and many parts of it with great 
joy. But in some points the Lutheran truth does not have due 
expression. The cause of this evidently arises from his many 
citations, which he uses in presenting the doctrines, instead of 
using his own words.” The writer cannot but appreciate this testi- 
mony to the accuracy of his Lutheran consciousness, yet as he was 
writing a book for the whole Church, it certainly clothed it with 
a much greater authority, to let representative Lutheran writers 
— including Prof. Pieper himself—vouch for its doctrines than 
had he presented them from a wholly individual standpoint. 

Professor Pieper’s critique may seem to some as unnecessar- 
ily subtle and refined as it is undoubtedly learned and able. But 
I scarcely think it is open to this criticism. It is a very difficult 
thing to put too high an estimate on God’s truth. 

The smallest fragment of it is precious beyond price, and 
whether for its place in the confessional theology of a church, 
or for the moulding of rotund Christian character, it cannot be 
too highly prized. I will not decry the “Missourians” as “hair- 
splitting” theologians, only so that they contend for the truth 
with charity and “speak it in love.” And I shall await with in- 
terest what further Prof. Pieper has to say upon other parts of 
the book. And his and other criticisms, presented in a similarly 
courteous manner, will be carefully weighed in the issue of future 
editions of the “Manual.” 





lp ~ 
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ARTICLE XII. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., NEW YORK. 


Essays on Questions of the Day, Political and Social. By Goldwin 

Smith, D. C. L. 

We have, here, Mr. Goldwin Smith at free lance on the great ques- 
tions of the day, all the deeper problems of practical politics and the 
social life of the leading English speaking peoples of the world, gov- 
ernment, industry, money, tariff, suffrage, education, socialism, church 
and state, the Jewish question, the Irish question, prohibition in Can- 
ada and the United States—all the thronging, troubling issues of the 
stirring times in which we live. 

Rich and stimulating are the terms best adapted to describe the bril- 
liant discussions of this book, reminding us of the saying widely current, 
that it is the province of the true controversialist, not so much to im- 
pose his own conclusions on the minds of his readers, as to put them 
in the way of making rational inductions of their own. These are all 
liberal discussions, though, in the wide range of them, and involving 
issues about which there is much partisan rancor and political frenzy 
abroad, the writer, in expressing his convictions, is always refreshingly 
positive and direct. And so we rise up from the reading of these essays 
not simply entertained and fascinated by the rare lucidity of the style, 
but instructed, even when the author’s English proclivities incline him 
to take a somewhat un-American view of the topics under review. 

For example, the tariff, of which Mr. Smith writes boldly and confi- 
dently from an English point of view, when discussing American com- 
plications,—we have no feeling of being ‘“‘gorgonized”’ in the interview 
‘“‘with a stony Bristish stare,’’ but are allowed to go away carrying with 
us the happy jeu @’ esprit in the etymology of the word “‘tariff,’? which 
signifies *‘he knew,’’ so called, perhaps, because nobody knows. The- 
ory to the contrary notwithstanding, we somehow know that, for Amer- 
ican trade, protection is our great practical behoof. The general prin- 
ciple that guides the writer in the detail of his political philosophy is, 
that the civilization of England and this country is essentially homoge- 
neous and, generally, the principle is sound,—but there are subtle dif- 
ferences arising from geographical location and political history, that 
must enter as large elements into any practical solution of economic 
complications falling to the lot of our new world for which the old 
world has no key. 

Nevertheless in all Mr. Smith’s discussions, even when dealing with 
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questions which have no local interest for us, there is a genial philoso- 
phy, and a breadth and shrewdness of practical remark, that is of uni- 
versal application, and meant, doubtless, as a suggestive aside for our 
country, which the writer is free to say he loves as his own. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘Disestablishment”’ is a question that can claim the interested 
attention of an American only at a long range, and yet the writer has 
incidentally developed many lessons of timely importance, as bearing on 
the momentous “sect struggle’? upon which we are somewhat boister- 
ously embarked on this side of the water. 

As a specimen take this on p. 74: ‘It may be that in America preach- 
ing is more cultivated than theology, and that this is partly the conse- 
quence of a system which makes the power of attracting congregations 
the passport to the high places of the clerical profession. It is, how- 
ever, fully as much a consequence of the rhetorical tendencies of de- 
mocracy in general. The tastes of the uneducated or half-educated are 
uncritical, and it is inevitable that there should be, as unquestionably 
there is, rant in the popular pulpit, as well as on the political stump. 
But there is also preaching of the highest order, and such as, if good 
is to be done by preaching at all, must do a great deal of good. It 
may be doubted whether the English pulpit can vie with that of the 
United States. It has hardly had a greater preacher, or ina higher 
style, than the lamented Phillips Brooks. There isa tendency, perhaps, 
to overstrain for effect, but this is an intellectual characteristic of the 
age. People are no longer content simply to ‘hear the Word of God;’ 
they crave for eloquence as they crave for ritual, and the result of the 
attempt to supply it is sometimes overstrain.’’ A mild left-handed re- 
buke for the wide-spread neglect of theology in our American pulpit, 
and the prevailing ‘‘overstrain’’ in the way of ‘big meetings’ and 
spectacular show. 

As bearing upon the out-break of ritualism among the churches, this 
brief extract from p. 82 is shrewdly seasonable and suggestive: ‘To 
the attractions of ritualism, while the minds of the people in the cities 
are sometimes open, those of the peasantry are completely closed. 
They lack the cultivated sensibility, they are utterly devoid of any his- 
toric link to the Middle Ages; their life is hard, and what they seek in 
religion is practical comfort, not the gratification of fancy or taste.” 

Space will not allow further comment on these admirable essays, ex- 
cept to say that no one interested in the live issues of our time can 
afford to overlook this volume. W. H. W. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO., NEW YORK. 

A History of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States. 
By Henry Eyster Jacobs, Norton Professor of Systematic Theology 
in the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. pp. 539. 
The Lutherans are ahead this time, thanks to the diligence and as- 

siduity of Dr. Jacobs. In the American Church History Series, of which 
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this is volume 1V., Dr. Carroll’s being made volume I., the work on the 
Baptists and that on the Congregationalists were to have appeared be- 
fore that on the Lutherans, but the Lutheran author, notwithstanding 
the peculiar difficulties which encompass the preparation of a Lutheran 
history, was the first to hand his manuscript to the publishers. 

The story of Lutheran faith, struggle and growth in this country as 
told by Dr. Jacobs, is so fascinating that any reader must find it hard 
to bring himself to the task of criticism. One is satisfied with the en- 
joyment of the banquet without engaging in the discussion of its mer- 
its. Yet we are expected to do the latter by way of discharging our 
debt for the former. 

The first feature of this volume likely to evoke unfavorable comment, 
is the apparent disproportion of space devoted to the earlier and the 
later periods of the Church’s history. Exactly two-thirds of the vol- 
ume is occupied with the fragmentary, incoherent and, mostly, feeble 
Lutheran communities which antedate the organization of the General 
Synod, allowing just one hundred and seventy-six pages for the narra- 
tive of the marvelous expansion and development of the last seventy 
years, during which the denomination has six times doubled its num- 
bers. Much might, however, be said in defence of this disparity. Not 
only are the foundations of such importance as to command the larger 
share of attention, but the history of that period has an uncommon 
charm, and an incomparable significance. On the other hand, it is yet 
too soon to attempt anything like a history of the salient events which 
in the last thirty years have transformed the Lutheran body from an 
obscure and uninfluential sect to one of the foremost religious factors 
of the land. A just and faithful portraiture of those events is not to 
be expected until all the actors have passed from the stage, and the lapse 
of time shall give the historian the proper perspective. 

The modern periods being thus severely limited, the blemishes of this 
volume are sure to appear mostly under the category of omissions. A 
long catalogue of these may be made up. But critics familiar with au- 
thorship will pass a lenient judgment here. Ona map of Pennsylvania 
drawn on a canvas measuring one square yard, we would hardly expect 
to find every streamlet, every hillock, every clump of bushes in the Key- 
stone State, and yet there may be minds so unreasonable as to decry a 
volume, which in attempting to cover eighty years of the most stirring 
history of a vast communion in twice that number of pages, fails to 
make mention of every ecclesiastical phenomenon, however insignificant 
or ephemeral. No one is justified in demanding the impossible from 
another. 

The numerous antagonistic divisions of the Lutherans render it a 
task of extreme delicacy and of herculean difficulty to write their his- 
tory in one volume, to present them all as constituting together one 
great Church, and to do justice to all sides of all the questions which 
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divide them. He would be more than human who could perform this 
task so successfully as to please everybody. Dr. Jacobs has some- 
where stated that no man could write on a subject without bias, and we 
are sure he does not claim impartiality for his own work. Yet he does 
not write as a partisan, and his animadversions are so far from sparing 
his own body, that the severest strictures in the volume fall upon the 
Ministeriums of New York and of Pennsylvanian, usually reckoned as 
the most important constituents of the General Council. Sure enough, 
the first attacks on the volume came from that body, and his own breth- 
ren have laid it to the charge of the amiable author that he was born 
and educated at Gettysburg. 

Certainly no writer from the General Council, or from any other un- 
friendly quarter, has been so fair to the General Synod or given so just 
and candid a representation of its position. The hackneyed charge 
against its want of Lutheranism when it was organized, or its unfaith- 
fulness to Lutheran doctrine when it was disrupted, finds no place in 
these pages. The General Synod is admitted to have been fully as sound 
‘tas the Synods that united to form it.’’ It must be “regarded as a very 
important forward movement, and its influence as beneficial. It neces- 
sarily was not without the weaknesses that characterized the Lutheran 
Church in America at that time.’? But the ‘General Synod was a pro- 
test against the Socinianizing tendency in New York and the schemes 
of a union with the Reformed in Pennsylvania and with the Episcopa- 
lians in North Carolina. It stood for the independent existence of the 
Lutheran Church in America, and the clear and unequivocal confession 
of a positive faith.’’ ‘Lament defects as we may, the General Synod 
saved the Church, as it became Anglicized, from the calamity of the type 
of doctrine which within the New York Ministerium had been intro- 
duced into the English language.” 

Dr. Jacobs carefully discriminates between ‘the individual opinions 
of the most influential Professor’? at Gettysburg, and the Seminary itself, 
which ‘‘was placed by the General Synod, in 1825, upon the most une- 
quivocal basis of a subscription to the Augsburg Confession.’’ He ad- 
mits that the Seminary and the General Synod were thus placed ‘upon 
higher confessional ground than had been occupied by the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, since its departure in 1792 from its earliest constitu- 
tion. Jt was a pledge to a distinctively Lutheran position.’ Later, in 
speaking of the Franckean abandonment of the Augsburg Confession 
and their teaching an entirely different doctrine on ‘“‘three essential par- 
ticulars,’’ he is careful to note that this ‘‘can in no way be regarded as 
having anything whatever to do with influences that had entered from 
either Hartwick or Gettysburg.”’ 

When the era of disruption is reached, the author maintains, that the 
delegates of the Ministerium in their withdrawal at York ‘did not re- 
gard their act as severing the connection of the Ministerium with the 
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General Synod,’’ even though they regarded the action of the General 
Synod as unconstitutional. With the amended basis then proposed and 
afterwards adopted by the Synods “the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
was satisfied ;’’ it resolved in 1865 to maintain its connection with it, 
“because of its conviction that the action of the General Synod, subse- 
quent to the withdrawal of the delegation, was promotive ‘of the unity 
and purity of our beloved Zion.’’’ And he deems it “‘probable that if 
there had been no further cause of friction during the interim, the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania would have participated in the organization at 
Fort Wayne in 1866, without conflict or objection, and the General 
Synod would have remained unbroken.”’ That further cause of friction 
was the establishment of the Philadelphia Theological Seminary in 1864. 

The relation of Mublenberg and his associates to other communions 
forms a sensitive theme for Lutheran historians. Those of the General 
Synod are wont to glory in it, Missouri views it as a proof of doctrinal 
laxity. Dr. Jacobs confesses that ‘*there may have been, for a short 
time, some disposition on the part of the Halle missionaries to have 
welcomed some sort of organic union with the English Church,’’ and 
in quoting Muhlenberg's extraordinary concessions on this point, his 
comment is **The great founder of the Lutheran Church in America 
was giving away far more than he was conscious of. ’ 

Another sensitive point for the author’s touch was the very gradual 
development of the Lutheranism of Dr. Charles P. Krauth, Jr. Not 
only was ‘the cause of the General Synod never pleaded with more elo- 
quence than by him” in 1857, but he ‘‘was not yet ready to recommend 
the indorsement of any of the Symbolical Books beyond the Augsburg 
Confession.”’ ‘*He was satisfied even with the statement that the fun- 
damental doctrines were taught ‘ina manner substantially correct,’ ’’ and 
held Art. X. as ‘the only one in which there is a confessed distinction 
between the Lutheran Church and the other Churches of the Reforma- 
tion.”” When Dr. J. A. Brown as a director of the Theological Sem- 
inary preferred charges against the author of the ‘Definite Platform,”’ 
it was the intervention of Dr. Krauth, Jr., that arrested the proceed- 
ings against his former instructor. 

In the humble judgment of the reviewer Dr. Jacobs does not set forth 
as clearly as he might have done, the part borne by Dr. C. P. Krauth, 
Sr., in bringing the Lutheran Church back to her historic position and 
her self-consciousness, and the fact that during the controversies con- 
nected witb the ‘‘Definite Platform’? he showed both in his private let- 
ters and in his public utterances, ‘‘a more decided antagonism against 
American Lutheranism than his son did during the same period.” 

The printer compels us to conclude, which we do with the feeling that 
we can wish Lutherans no greater boon than the reading of this vol- 
ume, and the Lutheran Church no greater benefit than the wide circu- 
lation which its merits bespeak. E. J. W. 


Vot. XXIV. No. 2. 37 
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CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Dr. Martin Luther's Auslegung des Neuen Testament. (Schluss.) 4to. 


If any one predicted failure when this House at the direction of the 
Missouri Synod undertook the stupendous task of bringing out a com- 
plete edition of Luther's works, he did not reckon with German industry 
and Lutheran devotion. The work is proving in every way a splendid 
success. Its elegant mechanical execution justifies the premium for 
German printing which this house received at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, while the editorial features represent a triumph of literary fidelity 
and labor rarely equaled. If only this great work could be placed gen- 
erally into the libraries of pastors. As their meagre support puts this 
in so many cases beyond their power, congregations ought to return to 
a good old custom of placing a library in the church, for the benefit 
both of the pastor and the members given to reading. 

The present volume corresponds with the Ninth of the Walch edition, 
although the contents are not altogether identical. It is made up of 
the larger Exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians, that of the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians, of the First Epistle to Timothy, of the Epistle to 
Titus, of the First and Second Epistles of Peter, of the First Epistle 
of John, of the Epistle of Jude, and certain other brief exegetical 
writings. A number of the Expositions are in the form of Sermons, 
sometimes two or more on the same text, and of the more formal Ex- 
positions of a whole book there are sometimes several. 

This volume closes Luther’s Exposition of the New Testament. 

E. J. W. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Devotional Services for Public Worship, on the basis of those prepared 
by John Hunter, D. D. pp. 156. 


Whether we rejoice or grieve over it, no one any longer questions 
that among the most notable movements in the Churches, is the return 
to liturgical forms on the part of denominations which formerly made 
determined opposition to them. Congregations have evidently grown 
tired of depending in the sanctuary service solely on the spiritual 
mood of the minister, and are claiming their right to join in confession 
and petition, as well as in song. They mean also to pray with the un- 
derstanding as well as with the spirit. 

Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., is the pastor of a Congregational Church 
in Brookline, Mass. His ‘*‘Services’’ are based on those prepared by a 
Presbyterian minister of Glasgow, in part, however, revised and adapted 
from the Book of Common Prayer. It must sound somewhat strange 
to hear in a devotional work emanating from these quarters, such terms 
as Suffrages, A Morning Litany, A Vesper Service, the Offertory, &c., 
and to find special prayers for Advent, Christmas, Lent, Palm Sunday, 
Good Friday, Easter, Whitsunday, Trinity Sunday and All Saints. Are 
the chiefs of the Puritans on their way back to Rome? 
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We cannot say that we are impressed with either the simplicity or 
the brevity of the various services. The arrangement strikes us as one 
that can be followed only by intelligent people. The most conspicuous 
feature are the Responses, which are thickly interspersed with every 
part, a brief sentence or prayer of the pastor being everywhere followed 
by the voice of the people, making it throughout the people’s worship, 
which is only another form of the phrase ‘‘public worship.’’ The peo- 
ple are the public (populus). 

The Psalms are so arranged as to make Responsive Readings for all 
the days of the month, but not in their numerical order, and the same 
mistake is made which mars the reading of the Psalter in the Episcopal 
Church, the alternation being that of the individual verses instead ‘of 
that of the clauses in the same verse. 

The old dread of allowing any priestly character to adhere to public 
worship, crops out even yet in the change inserted in the Apostolic ben- 
ediction, making the minister say ‘‘be with ws’’ instead of ‘be with 
you.” 

It seems inconsistent to retain it in the Salutation: 

The Lord be with you, 
And with thy spirit, 
but it may be that there is less fear of the universal priesthood as ex- 
pressed here, than of having any show of priestly functions attach to 
the minister. E. J. W. 
LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Augsburg Songs No. 2 for Sunday Schools and other Services. pp. 208. 

A cordial greeting to a new collection of Augsburg Songs! In this 
we doubtless voice the sentiment of the Church, for the new S. S. 
Hymnal had scarcely been announced when we received our copy, and 
yet it already represents the “Fifth Thousand.’’ This is a good sign, 
a sign that our Sunday Schools appreciate more and more the literature 
of their own church, and that our people want what the Church with 
great care and with adequate ability prepares for them. 

We confess that nothing has pleased us more than the gradual dis- 
appearance of the so-called Sunday School hymns which were the rage 
about twenty years ago. The fol-di-rol-dol-de, de-did-al-de-de 
style of music and text which distinguished them was the greatest cari- 
cature of sacred song that has discredited American Christianity. But 
their day is over. We are at least beginning to have some taste and to 
show some sense of worship in the singing of the children. 

The hymns of this collection are as a rule above criticism. Of the 
tunes we do not feel competent to speak. A number of the latter are 
from men in our own ministry, some of them hitherto unknown as com- 
posers, but well-known, as a rule, for their musical talent, and we be- 
lieve it to be the Church’s duty to cultivate such talent. We recognize 
a few of the classic German chorals. 
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On the whole we are very much pleased with No. 2, and we are quite 
sure that for the Sunday Schools of the General Synod nothing better 
is to be had, and if the officers of any schools go elsewhere for Sunday 
School music, it can only mean that they share the silly opinion that 
anything bearing a foreign brand must necessarily be better than our own. 

On the Orders of Service, of which there are three, we have this to 
say: The whole English Lutheran Church has adopted a Service which, 
whatever departures from it are allowable, will always be regarded as 
the Standard Service. Its order of parts has not, to our knowledge, 
been attacked by any one. They are scientific and historic. The first 
thing proper for a religious assembly is to make confession of sins. 
The place of the Creed is after the Scriptures, it is the response of the 
people to God’s word. Each of the Orders given here begins with joy- 
ful praises, the first one giving the Gloria Patri before the Confession ; 
and in all three of them the Apostles’ Creed comes before the reading 
of the Lesson. To the reviewer this is unaccountable, unless it is 
due to the fact that we have been so given up to liturgical confusion 
that it has become extremely difficult to have anything like a proper or- 
der in our sanctuary services. We fail to find anywhere a copy of the 
Apostles’ Creed. Possibly the committee were hampered by the anom- 
alous fact that we still publish and use two versions, and offence might 
be taken had they printed either. 

In the II. Order the phrase “The Holy Ghost * * cometh by the 
Son from the Father’’ is in conflict with the Nicene Creed, which the 
General Synod publishes as one of its Symbols. 

Happily these defects in the Service can easily and at any time be 
remedied, they are not in the body of the work and the committee and 
the printer can without any great expense make the corrections indi- 
cated. 

On p. 204, the number 258, after 'aptism, must bean error. E. J. W. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG AND SON, NEW YORK. 

A Harmony of the Gospels, in the Revised Version. By John A. 
Broadus, D. D., LL. D., with Netes by A. T. Robertson, D. D. pp. 
264. $1.50. 

In the face of insurmountable difficulties Dr. Broadus offers us here 
one more attempt to present in a consecutive and chronological ar- 
rangement the whole contents of the four Gospels. Profiting by the 
errors of his predecessors the author’s results are somewhat more sat- 
isfactory than any previous Harmony. Instead of following the divi- 
sion of our Lord’s ministry into Passover years, he divides it into well- 
defined periods, tracing a gradual progress of the inner movement of 
the history. He inclines, however, to the theory of four Passovers, re- 
garding the Lord's ministry to have extended somewhat over three years. 

There are numerous brief footnotes which touch various points of 
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harmonizing, chronology-and other matters, offering the reader con- 
veniently the most important necessary information or assistance. The- 
more elaborate notes on special points by Professor Robertson at the 
end, arranged under ten different heads, are among the most valuable 
features of the volume. Whatever may be our hopes of ever seeing a 
real harmony of the Gospels, no student of the bible can afford to be 
without a work of this character and he is wise if he gets the latest. 

E. J. W. 
The Sermon Bible. \ Peter—Revelation. 1894. pp. 391. 

This volume completes the “Sermon Bible Series.’’ Four volumes 
cover the Old Testament and eight the New—a due ratio in a work of 
this kind. The excerpts from published sermons on the respective pas- 
sages of Scripture are well chosen, and, if used in the way of sugges- 
tion and for the purpose of stimulus, will prove helpful to the sermon 
writer. Among those from whose writings extracts are made are, 
Vaughan, Liddon, Lightfoot, Punshon, Leckie, Maclaren, Mozley, Al- 
ford, Kingsley, Manning, Beecher, Newman, Howson—mainly English 
preachers of wide celebrity. The references to works zw /oco are not 
the least valuable features in this as well as the other eleven volumes. 


The Psalms. Vol. 11, Psalms XXXIX--LXxXxIx. By Alexander Maclaren, 

D. D. pp. 503 
The Epistles of St. Peter. By J. Rawson Lumby, D. D., Professor of 

Divinity in the university of Cambridge. 

We have had occasion to notice many of the previous volumes of the 
‘Expositor's Bible Series,’’ and our general comments on those will 
apply also to these. The editor (W. Robertson Nicoll, LL. D.), has 
been very happy in his choice of helpers in preparing the series, and 
the volumes, as they succeed one another, maintain the excellent stand- 
ard of the first. Dr. Maclaren’s second volume on the Psalms is in 
line with the first—a compliment in itself, and Dr. Lumby’s exposition 
of St. Peter's epistles is characterized by the*best features of exposi- 
tory sermonizing. His preface is a clear and scholarly dissertation on 
the genuineness of the epistles and evinces high critical acumen. It is 
but due to the publishers to recognize the excellence and attractiveness 
of their work in this extensive series of volumes on the Holy Scriptures. 


The Gospel of St. Matthew. Wy Alexander Maclaren, D. D. In Two 
*Volumes. pp. 255 and 238. 

These two books belong to a set in course of preparation by Dr. 
Maclaren. They are entitled ‘*Bbible Class Expositions’’ and are in- 
tended mainly for teachers and superintendents of Sunday-schools. 
Well adapted they are for these, but they will be found just as helpful 
to preachers and the general student of the Scriptures. If the Chris- 
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tian is looking for something suitable and exceedingly interesting for 
Sunday afternoon reading, he will do well to open one of these books. 
The author is at his best in them, and his name is an assurance in itself 
that the contents are of the highest order. They consist of expository 
sermons, but will serve quite well as a commentary. They aim not 
merely at information but the enforcement of moral and spiritual les- 
sons, and those who have already read anything from Dr. Maclaren 
know what an adept he isat this. Whilst occasionally finding ourselves 
dissenting from him, we are so pleased with his views as a whole, that 
we are inclined to give an unqualified commendation. Five volumes 
covering Matthew, Mark, Luke and John) have already been issued. 
We have on our table only those on Matthew, but we feel confident that 
the others are just as worthy of commendation. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
The Barbary Coast. Wy Henry M. Field. 


Dr. Field has become such a distinguished traveler as well as editor 
that he needs no introduction to any circle >f intelligent readers—cer- 
tainly not to the readers of the QUARTERLY. From the time that the 
reading world was delighted by ‘From the Lakes of Killarney to the 
Golden Horn,’’ Dr. Field has continued to travel and to give his friends 
the benefit of it. The route he describes in the present volume lay 
along the southern coast of the Mediterranean, whence he proceeded 
into the Desert of Sahara. The writer possesses the happy faculty’ of 
extracting from the scenes about him the essence of what is best and 
most profitable, nor does he regard his surroundings at any time with 
the eye of a pessimist. He is not blind to the shadows of Africa but, 
while he beholds the helpless, hopeless condition of the natives, he 
sees also their instinctive joyousness, and he revels with them in their 
sunny skies, balmy air, grand old mountains and luxuriant vegetation. 
He had many privileges, some of which were accorded him because he 
was no stranger in that Jand, and some because the fame of his illustri- 
ous brother, who had joined continent with continent, had preceded him, 
and of nothing does he write more entertainingly than of his visits to 
rulers in their palaces and to criminals in the prisons, where it is almost 
impossible for any one to gain admission. As might be expected by 
those who have read Dr. Field's books, he here describes whatever is 
most peculiar to the places he visits, natural scenery, architecture, 
homes, points of historical interest, the people, their habits, appear- 
ance, religious customs, and indeed all that is most worth knowing. 
We trust it is not the last book of the kind we are to have from the 
same writer and that he will not wait until he again longs to escape 
from the heat of religious controversy before he will hie away to some 
foreign shore and come back with fresh treasures for us to share. 
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The One I Knew the Best of All. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


We know of no other book that can claim the right to share the pe- 
culiar individuality of this one. The writer explains in her preface that 
she might have felt a delicacy in presenting a sketch so autobiograph- 
ical had she not felt that her book might fairly be entitled ‘‘The Story 
of any Child with an Imagination.’’ Possessed of a strong desire to 
see below the surface and penetrate the mind of a child, she began to 
remember that there was one child whose mind had been an open secret 
to her, and a sketch of the one she knew the best of all was begun and 
continued until it grew to be more than a mere sketch. Mrs. Burnett 
writes of her own mind as she remembers impressions made upon it at 
a very early date and on to the age of fifteen. Her modest expression 
that it might answer for the ‘‘story of any child with an Imagination”’ 
is not easily accepted because the reader recognizes this as the story of 
a child with a remarkable imagination. Few, indeed, are the children 
whose mental world is peopled with such characters as was that of 
Frances Hodgson, fewer still are those who weave thrilling romances for 
the eager ears of schoolmates, and still fewer are those who are so con- 
scious of the joy of living and of the ministry of Nature that they feel 
that their ‘‘soul is trying to get away like a bird."’ The whole story is 
beautiful, but there are some exceptionally beautiful parts as, for in- 
stance, the chapter that discusses **The Strange Thing.’’ It is inimit- 
able ; and a more expressive term could not have been given to death, 
for no matter how common, it is the strangest thing in all the world. 
The description of the ‘Small Person’s’”? mother is very suggestive in 
this period of so-called advanced work for women. Speaking of Sun- 
day as being a happy day, she says: ‘A far more brilliant woman than 
‘Mamma’ might have made it infinitely less an agreeable and bright 
memory. Hers was the brilliance of a sweet and tender heart.” We 
found it very interesting to read of the effect the Civil War had 
upon the “Small Person’s’? English surroundings, of her removal to 
the land of Columbus, and of the circumstances that led to the first 
ventures which afterward made possible ‘‘Louisiana’’ and ‘‘Fauntle- 
roy.’’ Itisa thoroughly beautiful story, and the many readers whose 
admiration and applause she has won will thank Mrs. Burnett for the 
glimpses of her own inner life she has given them. 


Customs and Fashions in Old New England. By Alice Morse Earle. 

pp. 387. 

Modern books descriptive of Colonial New England form a striking 
contrast to what we were wont to get on that subject in former years. 
They are more realistic, but not less picturesque. We now get the 
facts, stripped of the glamour which cast a halo around every Puritan 
scene and custom. If what is related here were contrary to fact there 
are enough New Englanders on ¢erra firma whose memory must carry 
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them back close unto the period covered by this volume, who would be 
quick and competent to resent a caricature and a calumny of their social 
and religious customs, their unspeakable oddities and their excruciating 
tyrannies. 

The author has not made up her narrative from legends and tradi- 
tions. She has been industriously and discriminatingly rummaging 
among the ancient diaries, manuscripts, newspapers and books, and in 
sympathetic and charming pages she gives us the result. What she 
says in the title-page is doubtless—we have abundant evidence of it— 
the general sentiment of New England to-day: ‘Let us thank God for 
having given us such ancestors; and let each successive generation 
thank him not less fervently, for being one step further from them in 
the march of ages.”’ 

Pennsylvanians who cannot boast their Puritan or Mayflower de- 
scent, may take a just pride in a circumstance conclusively established 
by this work, namely, that the much lauded ‘‘forefathers”’ were in piety, 
virtue and sobriety not one step in advance of the Germans of that 
period in the colony of William Penn, although the former were far 
more favored with church privileges, such as they were. 

Whether one is interested in the truth concerning those glorious co- 
lonial communities, or wants simply to read a fascinating book, he must 
supply himself with this latest picture of their Customs and Fashions. 

E. J. W. 


Student’s New Testament Handbook. By Marvin R. Vincent, D. D. 

8vo. pp. 160. 

There is possibly no book more needed to-day by theological students 
and scholarly ministers, whose time is too limited for critical study, than 
such a bird’s-eye view of ‘the Field of New Testament Study’’ as we 
have here presented. Ina brief compass there is given us a clear sur- 
vey of the language of the New Testament, its Text, its Canon, its En- 
vironment, and its Exegesis, with a classification of the best helps and 
sources of information on the respective topics, and a catalogue of the 
best Commentaries. A more helpful and convenient guide to the study 
of the New Testament Criticism has not, so far as we know, appeared. 

With few exceptions the authorities and sources cited are German 
scholars. What Dr. Vincent has to say in defense of these citations 
may serve as a timely hint to Lutherans who do net appreciate the im- 
portance of the German language in our colleges. Referring to the 
complaint that his sources are so largely German, he says: ‘Only to 
such as make this complaint is it necessary to say that Germany fur- 
nishes the most and the best, and that no student can hope ever to mas- 
ter the science of New Testament Criticism without the study of Ger- 
man authorities in their own language. In all theological seminaries a 
knowledge of German ought to be a condition of entrance.’’ How 
many students in the seminaries of the General Synod are able to read 
a critical work in German? E. J. W. 
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T. T. CLARK, EDINBURG. 
[Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


The Twelve Minor Prophets. EExpounded by Dr. C. Von Orelli. Trans- 
lated by Rev. J. S. Banks, Headingly College, Leeds. 8vo. pp. 464. 
$3.00. 

This admirable work approaches very closely an ideal commentary. 
Critical in method, brief in compass, sound in judgment, terse and trans- 
parent in style, it guides the student into the heart of the text, rather 
than into a jungle of interpretations, and withal inspires him with rev- 
erence for its teachings. One of its most notable and commendable 
features is its conservatism. It is refreshing to find a Hebraist of the 
calibre of Orelli, whose works on “Old Testament Prophecy,’’ ‘‘Com- 
mentaries on Isaiah and Jeremiah,’’ etc., have given him no mean stand- 
ing among Oriental scholars, maintaining the old views, and that too 
with a force which both bespeaks and carries conviction. 

The scholar who at this day upholds the historical charcter of Jonah 
in the face of the whole world of Higher Critics, displays a moral cour- 
age that reminds one of the Reformer at Worms. With all the doubt 
and scorn and misinterpretation which the fish-miracle has called forth, 
that miracle is sufficiently accounted for by the high significance of Jo- 
nah’s mission, the first mission of a prophet of the true God to a centre 
of the heathen world. It was an epoch-making mission, and therefore 
would reasonably be attended by a stupendous miracle, such as we find 
in connection with every new epoch in God’s economy. There was need 
for teaching the chosen people, by this ‘history of Jonah,” “its own 
incapacity to understand God’s great dealings, and to take part in his 
world-embracing love, in order that it may become more equal to its 
high calling to carry God’s revelation to the heathen.’’ ‘Thus the 
mission of Jonah to Nineveh, so epoch-making in the Old Covenant, 
stands in intimately close relation to the central teaching of the New 
Covenant (the imparting of salvation to all the world through Christ’s 
death and resurrection). From this point of view, therefore, the mira- 
cle appears fully justified on religious grounds.’’ ‘The book itself in fact 
‘‘with its widehearted outlook on God’s ways, and sharp criticism of the 
selfish spirit of the Jewish people, as a didactic work is itself a miracle 
in the literature of this people.” 

The author’s admission that Zech. 9-11 was not written by that 
prophet, but by a later contemporary of Hosea, shows that he is inde- 
pendent of tradition, as well as of the current rage for overturning all 
traditional interpretations 

He gives an original translation of every book, which has sometimes 
a harsh sound to the English ear, although the English rendering of 
the whole work is smooth and idiomatic. No work has appeared for 
some time, which we commend more heartily to all students of God’s 
holy word. E. J. W. 


Vor. XXIV. No. 2. 38 
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What Think Ye of the Gospels? A Handbook of Gospel Study. By 
the Rev. J. J. Halcombe, M. A., Rector of Balsham, Cambs, Author 
of ‘The Historic Relation of the Gospels.’”? pp. 128. $1.50. 

Mr. Halcombe treats with much learning and force a subject of per- 
ennial interest, the construction of the Gospel record, and the relation 
of the four Evangelists to each other. Reversing the ordinary view of 
commentators that the Gospels are to be divided into the three and the 
one, the three synoptists being in some way related to one another and 
the one, St. John, the supplement of the three, the author claims that 
St. John’s Gospel must certainly have been the first written and that 
the other three Gospels were based upon and grew out of St. John’s in 
a very unusual but perfectly natural manner. A strong case in support 
of the hypothesis is made out, although the imagination, the syllogism 
and a friori arguments have to do duty to a considerable extent. It is 
admitted that the only trustworthy guide is the so-called Muratorian 
Fragment, which relates how St. John came to be selected to write the 
narrative ‘‘in his own name, aided by the revision of all.’ 

From this be argues that no previous record was in existence, that 
St. John was recognized as the one apostle of all others qualified to sup- 
ply best the required record, and that the original idea of the apostolic 
body pointed to a single document dealing with the whole history. The 
latter idea St. John himself saw fit to abandon, and to place very dis- 
tinct limits to his work, proposing to relate only such facts as he con- 
sidered of primary importance in their bearing -‘(@) on the Divinity 
and Messiahship of Jesus, and (4) on the basis of saving faith which he 
wished his Gospel to afford.”’ 

Thus all the evidence, it is claimed, points to St. John’s Gospel as the 
original and foundation title-deed of the Church and the Christian faith, 
and so it proves also that St. Matthew wrote his Gospel next after and 
with special reference to the Gospel of St. John. And ‘with the ex- 
ception of a few verses, St. Mark’s Gospel does, as a matter of unques- 
tionable fact, consist entirely of reintroduced portions of St. Matthew's 
record,’’—‘‘a supplemental and explanatory edition of portions of St. 
Matthew’s text.’’ As time went on ‘there would naturally arise a 
widely prevailing desire to combine the three authorized histories into 
a single composite whole,’ or harmony, ‘‘and to meet this demand was 
the primary object of St. Luke’s Gospel.’’ 

The discussion is one of intense interest, whatever the reader may 
think of the conclusions, and it is marked by a reverential spirit. We 
are impatient to hear what specialists may have to say in regard to it. 

E. J. W. 

The Revelation and the Record. Essays on Matters of Previous Ques- 
tion in the Proof of Christianity. By James Macgregor, D. D, Co- 
lumba Church, Oamaru. 8vo. pp. 265. $3.00 
We regret to be unable to give to this work as full a review as the 
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importance of the subject and the quality of its discussion deserve. In 
a connected series of six learned, but not always luminous Essays, it 
discusses, first, under the head of Revelation, Supernaturalism, as in- 
volved in the system of things, (e. g. free-will, and the fact of religion), 
as implied in the internal evidence of Christianity and the bible, and as 
operative in the inspiration of Scripture; secondly, under the head of 
Record, the proof of the New Testament Canon, the New Testament 
Scriptures generally, the Gospels in especial, Mark in particular. It 
makes no concessions to the “Higher Criticism,’’ and attempts to hold 
ground which many devout scholars regard untenable, but it will be 
helpful to real seekers after truth on the burning question of the day. 
Is man in possession of the Word of God? z. j. W. 


Another Importation by the Scribners’ is 
The Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments. A Translation of 

the First Book of the Rationale Divinorum Officiorum written by 

William Durandus, Sometime Bishop of Mende. pp. 210. $2.50. 

It seems like going pretty far back into the past to bring out in modern 
dress and in our own tongue a book written in the thirteenth century, 
but one rises from the study of its pages convinced both of the poverty 
of ideas among us on the subject treated, and of the permanence which 
crowns all real thought. The mediaeval estimate of this treatise may 
be inferred from the fact that it was the first work from the pen of an 
uninspired writer ever printed. It discusses the symbolic meaning of 
Church architecture in all its parts, the ideas attached to the various 
adornments and rites by which art gives expression to religious faith. 

Comparatively few Americans have had the training necessary to ap- 
preciate a discussion of this character, yet the eminent timeliness of its 
appearance is beyond question. Our age is witnessing a remarkable re- 
vival of art in church building, the assertion of the aesthetic instinct 
in adorning the house of prayer and the consecration of vast wealth to 
the erection of costly temples, but all this only exposes us to the dan- 
ger of crude, false and unreal religious art, offensive to correct taste 
and incongruent to proper worship. How frequently the showy decor- 
ations of the sanctuary call forth the criticism, that it were better to 
dispense altogether with adornments until architects have better con- 
ceptions of art and loftier ideals of the adoration which ascends from 
the temple of the Holy Ghost. 

Old as is this work it has a practical as well as an antiquarian in- 
terest. The translators have added an introductory essay, which it ap- 
pears was written for a former edition, and which from a modern stand- 
point treats of the religious use and meaning of symbolism. It occu- 
pies nearly half the book and is not less valuable than the body of the 
work. It strongly urges that ecclesiastical architecture form a part of 
the profession of clergymen, since church buildings should be a matter 
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of devotion and prayer, and should therefore be under the guidance of 
those who seek to build in faith and for God’s glory. In ancient times 
the finest buildings were designed by the holiest bishops. ‘And we 
have every reason to believe, from God's word, from Catholic consent, 
and even from philosophical principles, that such must always be the 
case.”’ E. J. W. 


Hours with the Mystics. A Contribution to the History of Religious 
Opinion by Robert Alfred Vaughan, B. A. Sixth Edition. Two 
Volumes in One. pp. 372, 383. $2.50. 

A hearty welcome is to be accorded to another edition of this most 
valuable work, which first appeared in 1856, and which is the result of 
the author's favorite study and application for many years. Its thor- 
oughness may in part be judged of by the fact that the author in order 
to accumulate material for the History of Mysticism, a subject which 
had cast its spell over him, made himself familiar with a number of 
modern languages as well as with the classics. 

The field covered is a large one. No other writer that we know of 
has attempted to take in all the various phases which are pictured in 
this book. Beginning with karly Oriental Mysticism, volume I. takes 
up in turn the Mysticism of the Neo-Platonists, that in the Greek 
Church, that in the Latin Church, and finally devotes two hundred 
pages to German Mysticism in the Fourteenth Century. 

Volume II. deals at considerable length with mysticism in the Refor- 
mation and with Quietism and Emanuel Swedenborg. 

The interest attaching to the work is by no means merely historic. 
Great moral lessons may be drawn from the history of religious thought, 
and in these practical, materialistic days such lessons are emphatically 
called for. Christians in modern times need to set a higher value on 
the privileges of quiet and retired communion with God. They never 
had more occasion for spiritual contemplation than they have in the 
bustle and noise of our too busy life. Preéminently is this a book with 
which ministers may counteract the coldness of rationalism, and at 
which they may kindle their own minds and contract that spiritual fer- 
vor, without which a mummy or a marble statue might as well occupy 
the pulpit as a living man. z. j. W. 


Darwinianism: Workmen and Work. By James Hutchison Stirling, 
F. R. C.S., and LL. D., author of “As Regards Protoplasm.’’ pp. 
358. Price $3.75. 

The interest in Darwinianism is much less intense than a score of 
years ago, and seems to be more and more on the wane. We take upa 
book on the subject less eagerly than before but, on beginning to read, 
we find our interest reviving and, whether the discussion is fro or con- 
tra, our attention is easily held. The first part of this book treats his- 
torically of the ‘‘workmen,"’ taking, in order, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, Dr. 
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Robert Waring Darwin (his son), and Dr. Charles Darwin (grandson); 
and the second part treats both historically and critically of the 
‘swork.’? The criticisms are well made and exceedingly searching. 
The most enthusiastic Darwinian, if as honest as Charles Darwin him- 
self, must acknowledge the theory still unproved, and, if he reads this 
book, will find that many things, long accepted by him as evidence and 
argument, are regarded by some other creditable thinkers as mere as- 
sumptions. The objections raised are well supported, and, while we 
feel like passing strictures on his style for lack of clearness, we think 
Mr. Stirling has made out a strong case against Darwinianism. 


The Kingdom of God. A Pian of Study in three parts. 1.—The King- 
dom of Israel; 11.—The Kingdom in the Synoptic Sayings of Jesus ; 
11].—The Kingdom in Apostolic Times. [ly F. Herbert Stead, M. 
A., author of **A Handbook of Young People’s Guilds. pp. 94. 
This title-page will give a fair idea of the scope of this little book 

but not of the excellence of the contents in detail. It isa veritable mz/- 
tum in parvo. It will help to a systematic study of the Scriptures in 
outline. The plan contemplates class-work, each part to cover the 
work of a class for one winter’s session, and suggestions are given for 
conducting each meeting of the class or guild. Its merit has been al- 
ready attested by a satisfactory trial. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO., BOSTON. 
Dr. Latimer. By Clara Louise Burnham. 


Three young girls, with the bread and butter problem to solve un- 
aided, are the leading characters in this novel. They begin their 
efforts in Boston and meet the usual criticisms of the conventional 
maiden—no longer youthful—who is their observant neighbor ‘‘just 
across the way.’’ But ina manner that is thoroughly irresistible, and 
perhaps hardly true to life, they overcome every difficulty in the way to 
success. One of the disappointing features of the story is that it has 
no surprises. From the beginning to the end each character does just 
what the reader wishes they would, until, at its close, with the child 
who sits entranced with the fairy tale, he says, ‘But it isn’t true.’’? No, 
that is its fault. It is not true, true to life. It is not a novel of this real- 
istic period. While it is bright and pleasant, with good descriptions, 
tender bits of pathos and sentiment, ‘‘and a’ that,”’ it is only a novel to 
read when one is longing for something diverting and entertaining. 
The character best portrayed is that of the first wife of Dr. Latimer, 
and, while that part of the story which deals with her is the most piti- 
ful, it is the most fascinating 


A Protegée of Fack Hanilin’s. By Bret Harte. 


Five stories, the initial one of which gives to the collection its title, 
are bound together in this volume. They are all characterized by the 
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features that make his stories repulsive to some readers and pleasing to 
others. Like Dickens, Mr. Harte chooses oftenest to portray coarse 
characters and his intense realism brings us into surroundings where 
robbers, gamblers, speculators, bowie knives, pistols and cards are fa- 
miliar forms, but, if he does that, he always reveals for our admiration 
the kindliest traits of character which he discovers under home spun 
garb, or he holds up for our contempt the selfishness and greed which 
is as much at home on Fifth Avenue asitisin the slums. ‘The Home- 
coming of Jim Wilkes,”’ the last story in this collection, is full of pathos 
and in several instances suggestive of tragedy and is in the end so dis- 
appointing that it leaves the reader impatient and gloomy. ‘Jim 
Wilkes” with all his roughness wins sympathy and in the moment when 
his opportunity comes and is seized he wins applause. But the ending 
seems cruel and so much so that even realism does not seem to have de- 
manded it. After all in looks as in life the reader is pleased to have a 
satisfactory duouement. 


Rachel Stanwood. Yy Lucy Gibbons Morse. 

The scenes of this tale are laid in New York during the days when 
the nation was stirred from centre to border by the slavery question, 
and, while there are many side incidents of pleasant interest, the plot 
deals with the flight of slaves, their detection, capture and final escape. 
Beside the fictitious characters, Lucretia Mott, Frederika tremer, 
William Lloyd Garrison, \\ endell Phillips, Lydia Maria Child and Jacob 
Abbott figure as characters in the story. The home of the ‘Stan- 
woods” was one of the stations of the underground railway and was 
the scene of many thrilling occurrences. Much of the bitterness and 
the intense feeling now almost forgotten is recalled as the reader finds 
it here expressed by those who opposed the abolitionists. The book 
will have much of interest for those who read only for recreation, and 
for those who are or have been interested in the phase of life repre- 
sented in it. 


The Dayspring from on High. Selections arranged by Emma Forbes 

Cary. 12mo. pp. 280. 

These selections, which are arranged for every day in the vear, are 
taken from Holy Scripture, from the great poets, and from the writings 
of ancient and modern divines, among them such Roman Catholics as 
Newman, Faber, St. Francis De Sales, St. Francis of Assisi and Fene- 
lon, with a single passage—so far as we remember—from a Protestant 
clergyman, Philipps Brooks. We do not know that the collection was 
made in the interest of Roman Catholicism, but the Douai version of 
the Scriptures used, the numerous passages ‘After the Breviary’’ and 
citations from the *‘Decrees and Canons of the Vatican Council’ indi- 
cate at least a notable familiarity with Roman Catholic literature, while 
extremely little use has been made of Protestant authors. 
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On the whole, however, a strong infusion of the distinctive papal 
leaven is not clearly manifest, and it may be assumed that Protestant 
minds are exposed to no greater danger in using this admirable arrange- 
ment day by day, than the Church is in singing the hymns of St. Bernard 
and other medieval saints. An important typographical error appears 
on p. 240. Matt. xvii. ought to be Matt. xxvii. E. J. W. 


No Heroes. Wy Blanche Willis Howard, with Illustrations by Jessie 
McDermott Walcott. pp. 97. 
A dainty little book containing a simple, sprightly story of self-sacri- 
fice with its sure and ample reward. Almost everybody will be pleased 
and profited by reading its all too few pages. E. J. W. 


Polly Oliver's Problem. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

The originality, humor and sprightliness of Mrs. Wiggin make a de- 
lightful book. Her present story is primarily intended for girls, but 
it is equally interesting and wholesome for boys, and will be helpful to 
all in meeting the earnest problems which life is sure to bring. 

E. J. W. 
HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


Indika. The Country and the people of India and Ceylon, by John F. 

Hurst, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. pp. 794. Cloth, $5.00. 

We regret for the sake of our readers to be somewhat tardy with the 
notice of this admirable volume, whose beautiful and massive exterior 
proved to us a genuine prophecy of the richness and solid character of 
what is contained within the lids. Its theme is India and Ceylon as 
they are to-day, but a scholar and thinker like Bishop Hurst would not 
attempt the picture of modern conditions without employing the past 
as an indispensable background. Hence at every stage of this work 
the historical antecedents have been summoned, and made to do duty as 
interpreters of the existing India and Ceylon. And while the reader is 
being instructed regarding the people, the present government, civiliza- 
tion and religion of that ‘land of inexplicable contradictions,’’ he is at 
the same time introduced to a history which stretches back into the re- 
motest antiquity, he is brought face to face with highly developed arts 
and industries at a period when the Greeks had but the rudiments of 
culture, he witnesses a succession of invasions covering a period of 
4,000 years and has recalled to his mind the marvelous story of its ex- 
tinct dynasties, its dead civilizations, its entombed faiths. 

The author was well equipped for the study of the momentous pres- 
ent and the romantic past of India, not’only by his extensive and well- 
used library, but by his personal travels to nearly all its large places, 
and to many of the obscure, making often a protracted stay and meet- 
ing everywhere representatives of the new thought and life of the em- 
pire. With his own eyes he enjoyed the vision of many scenes which 
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are portrayed with graphic power, and, in fact, a large portion of the 
volume, if not the whole of it, was written in the course of his journey 
through the land and his leisurely sojourn in different localities. 

This not only tells for the accuracy of the narrative, but also makes 
it picturesque, animated and fascinating. Take one example. As the 
author’s journey through the Northwest Provinces to Lahor ‘was 
bringing him within reach of the cold night air from the Himalayas,”’ 
we read: ‘Just as I write these lines, they lift their icy peaks off to the 
right in wild and broken forms. They are now taking on the evening 
rose tints, and the deepening shadows tell of the great chasms which 
no plummet has ever fathomed.”’ 

The numerous illustrations, affording views of the various classes of 
people and of their industries, of pagodas, monuments and magnificent 
modern architecture, form a most valuable adjunct to the text. So do 
the statistical tables and a large and very complete map which is folded 
under the cover. 

While the great work was not written specifically in the interest of 
missions, and although it must prove attractive to many readers who 
take no part in the world’s evangelization, the knowledge which it con- 
veys of the magnitude of the intellectual and spiritual needs of nearly 
three hundred million people, and the form in which this knowledge is 
presented, are calculated to awaken the largest sympathy of all evan- 
gelical churches, and to increase a hundred fold their zeal to fill that 
country with the light of the Gospel. 

It deserves a place in the library of every intelligent Christian home 

E. J. W. 
The Christ-Child in Art. By Henry Van Dyke. Large 8vo. pp. 236 

Two great movements have taken place in our times which must have 
an influence upon the future. One is the earnest effort to understand 
the historic life of Christ, resulting more and more triumphantly with 
every year in a firmer conception of the eternal reality of the person of 
Jesus. The other movement is the revival of popular interest in art 
and the effort to make it minister more widely to human happiness and 
elevation. As yet these two movements have not fully interpenctrated 
one another, although there are evidences that they are coming into 
closer contact. When the true relation between them is established : 
when Christian Theology has fully returned to its vital centre in Christ. 
and its divided forces are reunited ; when art has felt the vivid reality 
and the ideal beauty of this humane gospel of the personal entrance of 
the life of God into man and has come back to it for a deep, living 
spiritual impulse and inspiration, then art will render a perfect service 
to religion, and religion will give a new elevation to art. 

These striking sentences which are condensed from a page of the 
text give the keynote of an ideal volume, whose artistic features regis- 
ter a marvelous triumph of bookmaking. The art features form the 
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staple of the work, but they are accompanied by an inspiring and devo- 
tional running comment on the scenes and ideas represented by the nu- 
merous illustrations. 

The author calls his hook a study of interpretation. And this inter- 
pretation, as he tells us, is concerned first with the gospel narrative of 
the infancy of Jesus, then with some of the legends that have gathered 
around the primitive and authentic record; then ‘to follow some of the 
lines of beauty in which art has interpreted the truth of the story; and 
at last to leave the impression, that the chapter is still unfinished, be- 
cause neither human faith nor human art has yet exhausted, or ever 
will exhaust, the significance of the story of the Christ-Child for the 
joy and growth and uplifting, of mankind.” 

The book is filled with the finest creations of Christian art, splendid 
reproductions of the Annunciations of Raphael, Fra Lippo Lippi, Ghi- 
berti, Rosetti, and simular representations of the works of the great 
masters on the Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, the Flight into 
Egypt and the childhood of Jesus. 

The impression one derives from this study, which will make a treas- 
ure in every Christian household, is that the innocence and the simplic- 
ity of the Christ-child have furnished a new theme to poet and painter 
as well as a new inspiration and power to human life. E. J. W. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, 


Beautiful Foe. An Autobiography. By Marshall Saunders, author of 
‘My Spanish Sailor.’? With an introduction by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, editor of Vouth’s Companion. pp. 304. 

We have more than a little interest in the work of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and wish it success in spreading its 
literature. This book is in the interest of the cause which that society 
represents, and hence we wish it a wide reading. But it is not simply 
on this ground that we can commend it. The book itself has special 
merit. It gained the prize from the American Humane Education So- 
ciety over many competitors, and the reader will commend the judgment 
of the committee of award It does for the dog what **Ilack Beauty’’ 
does for the horse. Even more. Mr. Butterworth very correctly says: 
“The story speaks not for the dog alone, but for the whole animal king- 
dom. Through it we enter the animal world, and are made to see as 
animals see, to feel as animals feel. The sympathetic sight of the au- 
thor, in this interpretation, is ethically the strong feature of the book.”’ 
We assure the reader of hours of interest if he takes ‘‘Beautiful Joe”’ 
in hand, and the teachings are of the most profitable kind. 


WILLIAM J. DUFFIE, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Questions and Answers to the Six Parts of the Small Catechism of Dr. 
Martin Luther. Translated from the Fourth Edition of the House- 
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School- and Church-Book for Christians of the Lutheran Faith, of 

Pastor Wilhelm Loehe by Edward T. Horn, D. D. 

The special excellence of this work of Loehe’s is that it attempts no 
more than to analyze and explain Luther’s Catechism itself. For such 
a work Loehe had uncommon qualifications of mind and heart. Like 
Luther himself he aims not so much at a complete scheme of doctrine 
as at the promotion of a spiritual life. Every pastor ought to have a 
copy to assist him in the preparation he makes for his class, and if those 
pastors who lament their inability to purchase such helps as they need, 
would invest a few quarters in catechisms and devote themselves to 
their study, they would be astonished to find what enrichment and power 
their sermons may derive from so humble a source. E. J. W. 


ALDUS COMPANY, LEBANON, PA. 


The Higher Criticism. By Rev. Theodore E. Schmauck. pp. 232. 

Price $1.00. 

In his preface to this neat volume the author states that ‘*the begin- 
ning of this book is Biblical, the second part is Biblical and historical, 
the third part is prevailingly philosophical, the last part is prevailingly 
literary and archeological.’’ The writer grasps his subject with a firm 
hand, is keen and logical in his statements and betrays considerable phi- 
losophical acumen. He is entirely familiar with the methods and argu- 
ments of the higher critics, presents them fully and answers them in 
detail, thus clearing his path as he progresses. He shows very cleverly 
the absurdity of a theory which is compelled to affirm that literature, 
Minerva like, leaps at once into full being and that it reaches its highest 
point in the period of a nation’s decay. Chapter xxix., where he cites 
Bayard Taylor as an illustration of dissimilar style, is particularly fresh 
and interesting. The pick and shovel of the explorer have in recent 
years done heroic service in the cause of truth. ‘The historical impos- 
sibility of the existence of writing in the time of Moses,’’ has been 
proven a fallacy. Our author is quick to avail himself of the discover- 
ies of the archeologist, which are casting a strong light upon the Mo- 
saic authorship of the Pentateuch, and to marshal them on the side of 
the traditional theory. The entire volume is compact, thorough, up to 
date, and is admirably adapted to the needs of the busy pastor. 

t. Cc. 8. 
PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Review of Reviews has been well named ‘“*The Busy Man’s Mag- 
azine.’’ It collects for him what is best in the current literature of the 
secular magazines, and gives the tables of contents of all the leading 
magazines—secular and religious, American and foreign. Besides all 
this, it devotes large space to matter specially prepared for itself, and 
makes itself a most welcome monthly visitor. It is well illustrated and 
its pictures are well executed. 
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Professor Joseph Le Conte has contributed to the April Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly an illustrated article entitled New Lights on the Problem 
of Flying. He describes the actions of a bird’s wings in hovering, 
poising, soaring, and sailing, and shows that Prof. Langley’s recent 
experiments on the acroplane have made human flight a much nearer 
possibility than it has ever been before. Herbert Spencer’s tribute to 
Professor Tyndall is a fitting companion to that by Professor Huxley. 

A great deal of wonderment has been indulged in over the ‘‘instinct”’ 
by which animals find their way home from a distance, and much learned 
speculation has been done with regard to the ‘direction sense’’ that la- 
ter investigators have ascribed to these animals. Dr. C. F. Hodge, of 
Clark University, has been testing this faculty, and has an illustrated 
article describing The Method of Homing Pigeons, in which he shows 
that birds find their home by means of familiar landmarks, or, lacking 
these, by scurrying over the country till they catch sight of it. 

Besides Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward's story ‘*The Oath of 
Allegiance,’’ the April 4//antic contains two contributions relating to 
war. ‘They are Mr. Eben Greenough Scott’s historical paper, **General 
Lee during the Campaign of the Seven Days,’’ and a paper on ‘*War’s 
Use of the Engines of Peace’’—railroads, electricity, and inflammable 
oils—by General Joseph L. Brent, of the Confederate army. The Latin 
play at Cambridge is to fall on the anniversary of the battle of Lexington, 
and therefore, perhaps, there is some appropriateness in finding in this 
martial company a very interesting study of ‘Early Latin Poetry,’’ by 
Professor Tyrrell, of Trinity College, Dublin. Allied to it is Mr. Rich- 
ard burton’s article on **Nature in Old English Poetry.’’ ‘Two notable 
articles on political questions are Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell’s, ‘*The Re- 
ferendum in Switzerland and in America,’’? and *‘Some Causes of the 
Italtan Crisis,’* by W. R. Thayer. 

The Century for March has among its excellent contents The Tuil- 
leries under the Second Empire, A Pilgrimage to Lourdes, Drowsy 
Kent, Major Andre’s Story of the ‘*‘Mischianza,’? The Madison Square 
Garden, Earthquakes and How to Measure Them, Suppression of Bri- 
bery in England, and the Anti-Catholic Crusade. There are the usual 
bright stories, poems, open letters and fine illustrations. 

St. Nicholas for March contains the initial chapters of Howard Pyle’s 
new serial, which promises to delight its readers. Among the most 
conspicuous contributions to this number are Our Wolves and Foxes ; 
On a Glacier in Greenland; Recollections of the Wild Life; San Fran- 
cisco; the final chapters of Tom Sawyer Abroad and of Toinette’s 
Philip, a short sketch of Mrs. C. V. Jamison and the brownies in Fairy- 
land. It is an admirable number, full of choice illustrations and good 
things. 

The March number of 7ad/e Talk opens with a paper on Healthful 
Dwellings. Following it are papers on Facts and Fancies about Eggs; 
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and Bread-Making. The Housekeeper’s Inquiries with their helpful re- 
plies, the Menus for the month, the hints on the fashions, and the New 
Bill of Fare all give information that will be greatly appreciated by a 
multitude of female readers. 

The paper by Prof. E. J. Wolf, D. D., on The Lutherans, that ap- 
peared in the ational Tribune of Sept. toth, 1891, has been issued in 
pamphlet form by the Lutheran Publication Society. The wide circula- 
tion of it will contribute much toa better knowledge of the doctrines and 
strength of the Lutheran Church. 

Vick’s Floral Guide for 1894 is very handsome, appropriately repre- 
senting Jas. Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N. Y. They have deservedly 
gained a high reputation for their seeds and plants. 

The Baltimore Lutheran Publication House sends us No. 11 of Luth- 
evan Witness Tracts containing the Thirteen Theses on Election 
adopted by the Missouri Synod in 1880 and by the Synodical Conference 
in 1882. Also 

The Dance, a solid Brochure of 56 pages, by Rev. Wm. Dallman, 
showing that ‘‘Missouri’’ is concerned for practical godliness and pure 
living as well as for pure doctrine. The author takes evangelical 
ground and presents such a discussion of his subject as to make its wid- 
est dissemination very desirable. FE. J. W. 

We have also received several copies of Luther’s Small Catechism in 
Japanese, the work of the Lutheran missionaries who have been sent to 
that Empire by the United Synod. We do not feel competent to ex- 
press a judgment on the merits of the translation, but we are assured 
that it has been tested by two scholars who have a good knowledge of 
both Japanese and English. Those who desire to help the Foreign 
Mission work of our southern brethren, and to possess at the same time 
a very interesting curiosity and souvenir of the mission, should send 25 
cents to Rev. E. T. Horn, D. D., 31 Pitt St., Charleston, S.C. Luth- 
er’s Catechism in any language is quite a treasure. S. j. wv. 





IRVING COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The ov/y Lutheran school for girls that can /egad/y, by charter, confer degrees. 
The only school for girls in the General Synod that is controlled by a Lutheran 
Board of Trustees. No school, male or female, can compare with “Irving” in 
cosy, attractive rooms—all are furnished in oak, nicely carpeted, handsomely pa- 
pered. Chartered in 1856. Brick building, slate root. All modern conveniences, 
Steam heat. Hot and cold water. Electric bells. Synchronized time. Normal, 
business, special, college courses, Pupils graduating in music enter advanced 
class in our best Conservatories, Superior instruction on piano, organ, pipe organ, 
violin, guitar; also in vocal music, elocution, Delsarte, painting, drawing, water- 
colors, china decoration, etc. Special social drill. Etiquette taught. Fine min- 
eral cabinet. Well-selected library. Able Faculty acedient board is guaran- 
teed. No pupil can be happy and do good work on poor board. But 20 minutes 
ride from Harrisburg on C. V. R. R. Send for catalogue and particulars to 

E, E,. CAMPBELL, ‘A, M., PRes., Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
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